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INTRODUCTION 


Tus issue of the Review follows much the same organization as its 
February 1954 predecessor, except that the number of chapters has been 
reduced to eight to achieve better continuity and less duplication. No 
area has been slighted because of this reduction. 

[he field has shown considerable activity in the last six years, but, as 
indicated by the lengths of the various chapters, publication development 
in its various areas has been uneven. Further, research has been without 
the quality that is ideally desirable. As noted in the chapter on needed 
research, for substantial benefit it is necessary that we isolate pertinent 
areas and follow through with, if possible, ingenious, but in any case, 
carefully planned, research designs. Changing issues and times require 
changing emphases, but there remains always the necessity of careful design 
and thorough execution of research. Only in this way will we gain the 
knowledge so urgently needed. 


Henry R. ANGELINO, Chairman 
Committee on the Educational Program for Adolescents 
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The Adolescent: His Society 


ROBERT D. HESS 


One oF the minor conceptual controversies in the study of adolescents 
is the question of whether patterns of adolescent social interaction and 
values should be regarded as constituting a subculture or merely as be- 
havioral phenomena characteristic of a particular phase of personal 
development. 


Adolescence: Subculture or Developmental Phase 


Though hardly admissible as educational research, some recent articles 
and books are relevant: Salisbury’s The Shook-up Generation (40), a 
New Yorker Profile of Eugene Gilbert (34), and an article in Consumer 
Reports (13). 

Elkin and Westley (15) challenged the assumption that there is a 
youth culture that is widespread and dominant among teen-agers. Their 
interview of 40 adolescents living in a well-to-do suburb of Montreal led 
them to conclude that teen-agers are not compulsively independent and 
rejecting of adult values; that there is more continuity than discontinuity 
in their socialization; and that, though youth-culture elements exist, they 
are less dominant than are accepted family and authority guidance 
patterns. 

Rose (39) studied four rural high schools in different areas of Minne- 
sota by questionnaires about the importance of different membership 
reference groups. The most frequently mentioned, and presumably the 
most significant, was the family. There was little discrepancy between the 
youths’ values and what they perceived their parents’ values to be. Boyer’s 
research (7) supported the view that parents are teen-agers’ most in- 
fluential reference group. 

However, the hierarchical order of the reference groups to which the 
teen-ager responds is not established. Forer (18), studying the impact 
of radio on adolescents, utilized a continuing panel discussion program 
of adolescents’ problems by adolescents, which was broadcast in Con- 
necticut and nationally between 1948 and 1952. In 1952, 2700 students of 
high-school age in six Connecticut communities filled out questionnaires 
designed to answer two questions: (a) the relative acceptability of advice 
from the panel and advice from the respondent’s primary reference group 
and (b) the effectiveness of the program as a socializing agent. Of those 
who listened to the program, 82 percent said the advice was “usually very 
good,” and 69 percent said they would “follow the advice given.” Fifteen 
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percent said they would follow the advice given on the program before 
that of their fathers, and 10.5 percent before that of their mothers. Over 
half of the group would follow advice given on the program before that 
given in a book, magazine, or advice column in a newspaper, and 49 
percent would follow it before the advice of teen-age friends. 

It seems likely that the tendency to turn to a specific reference group 
is influenced by the nature of the advice or counsel sought. Carlson and 
Sullenger (9) sought to discover the areas in which teen-agers desire 
counseling and learned that the desire for, and perhaps the acceptability 
of, counseling varies not only with age but from topic to topic. 

Neiman’s investigation (33) of the influence of peer groups upon 
attitudes toward the feminine role emphasized the diminishing importance 
of family norms and the increasing significance of the impact of peer- 
group norms upon attitudes. However, Angelino’s research (1) indicated a 
high degree of correspondence between mothers and daughters in attitudes 
toward clothing and grooming. The differential in responsiveness of teen- 
agers to different reference groups may become an increasingly useful 
line of research on adolescent socialization. 


Perception of Adult Society 


Whether or not we have a youth culture, the perceptions that adolescents 
have of adult society and of their own position in relation to it may in- 
fluence their immediate behavior and their later participation in adult 
roles. Hess and Goldblatt (22) touched on this point in a study of ad- 
olescents and their parents. The teen-age and parent groups both evaluated 
teen-agers in similar fashion on a rating scale, but each group misjudged 
the attitudes of the other. Adolescents expected that parents would under- 
value and depreciate them; parents expected that teen-agers would over- 
estimate their own maturity. 

That adolescents have' an unrealistic view of specific adult roles was in- 
dicated by Hobart (23), who examined attitudes toward marital patterns 
of behavior. Attitudes toward legal authorities were examined by Chap- 
man (10), who found no difference in this respect between delinquent and 
nondelinquent boys. Crane’s study (14) of stereotypes of adults held by 
early adolescents (Three hundred and fifty-eight Australian pupils between 
the ages of 12 and 15 were asked to write about “the sort of person I 
would like to be when I grow up.”) showed a shift from fantasy toward 
reality for both girls and boys aged 13 and 14. 

The views of gifted and average adolescents toward several aspects of 
growing up were studied by Strang (43), who found both similarities and 
differences. A study by Payne (37) on attitudes toward whether or not 
wives should work after marriage revealed disagreement between ad- 
olescent boys and girls. Boys (78 percent) were opposed to wives’ working; 
girls (92 percent) indicated that they expected to work after marriage. 
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The problem of marriage during high school was investigated by 
Landis (26) from the point of view of the attitudes of high-school prin- 
cipals. Responses to a questionnaire revealed that schools generally have 
not defined their position on student marriage, although most principals 
reported at least one student marriage during the preceding year. Some 
of the uncertainties about adolescent roles and behaviors appeared to be 
shared by adults. 

A broader inquiry into the factors associated with early marriage was 
undertaken by Moss and Gingles (32) in their study of the relationship 
between personality and early marriage. Their hypothesis that girls who 
marry early are less well adjusted than those who marry later was not 
supported by data obtained from the Mooney Problem Check List. How- 
ever, data from the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
supported that hypothesis and also the hypothesis that girls who marry 
early tend to have had less satisfying family relationships than their 
schoolmates. From these data and interviews two types of girls show an 
orientation toward early marriage: (a) those emotionally insecure, who 
wish to escape an unhappy environment; and (b) those maturing early, 
whose aspiration level and expectation of marital happiness are com- 
paratively low. 

However, in an investigation of role deprivation and age at marriage, 
Burchinal (8) found no significant association between age at marriage 
and either personality characteristics of girls or their relationship with 
parents. A study by Fleck and others (17) on pregnancy as a symptom of 
adolescent maladjustment may be related to this question. Fleck’s sample 
was 100 unmarried pregnant girls in Seattle. He concluded that pregnancy 
is often symptomatic, brought about almost consciously as a neurotic 
solution during adolescence, and that these girls had background prob- 
lems which would have been a factor in adjustment even without preg- 
nancy. The degree to which the adolescent selects and structures his 
social world to serve his psychological needs remains an open question. 


Family Relationships 


The changing lines of relationship between adolescents and their families 
continued to attract attention. Liccione’s investigation (27) of changing 
family relationships of adolescent girls advanced three hypotheses: (a) 
The mother-daughter relationship holds more conflict than the father- 
daughter relationship. (b) The peak of tension and disequilibrium 
between mother and daughter occurs at puberty or shortly thereafter. (c) 
The least tension or disequilibrium between father and daughter occurs 
at puberty. 

Administering Thematic Apperception Test cards to 50 girls at each of 
five age levels, 9, 11, 13, 15, and 17, Liccione found parent-child “dis- 
equilibrium themes” to outnumber “equilibrium themes” about 5 to 1. 
Significantly greater interaction (both harmony and disharmony) in 
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mother-daughter than in father-daughter relationships was noted at all 
five age levels. The proportion of equilibrium and disequilibrium themes 
was approximately equal for both father- and mother-child relationships. 

Research on parent-adolescent relationships by Connor, Johannis, and 
Walters (12) examined change in conflicts during the high-school period 
and related this change to family backgrounds. Using a questionnaire with 
119 women college students, Connor found conflict highest in the area of 
dating and mate selection. Family characteristics were not generally asso- 
ciated with type and number of expressed parent-adolescent conflicts. Nye 
(35) studied family effect upon delinquent behavior. 


Relation to Community 


The declining interaction between adolescent and family suggests re- 
search on the teen-ager’s increasing interaction with individuals, cliques, 
and institutions outside the home. The Youth Community Participation 
Project (19, 20, 36) approached this area of investigation with a con- 
ception of three persistent needs of the youth: (a) to feel that there is a 
significant place for him in his immediate social world, (b) to exercise his 
intelligence and growing maturity in solving problems of real concern 
to him and to the adult world, and (c) to learn that his own life situation 
is not the only one there is. The studies, centered in several community 
settings, evolved several postulates regarding community influences on the 
formation of youth groups: (a) Civically oriented self-governing groups 
probably cannot develop or survive without active community help and 
localized institutional support. (b) The broad American culture pre- 
disposes groups toward prescribed organizational forms, group pro- 
cedures, and group goals. (c) Many adolescents perceive adolescents to 
be judged by the community as bad unless proven good. 

Cohen’s analysis (11) of the delinquent subculture was of particular in- 
terest to readers concerned with community and social-class influences 
upon group formation and behavior. An attempt to apply theory and 
knowledge through community resources toward preventing delinquency 
and to develop special talents in children and adolescents was made by 
the Quincy Youth Development Project (5, 6, 21, 28). An earlier attempt to 
change behavior of lower-class boys by the influence of a friendly, under- 
standing adult was re-examined and evaluated by McCord, McCord, and 
Zola (30). They looked for latent positive effects of a program which, 
although it apparently failed at the time, might have an effect upon the 
boys of the experimental group 20 years later. No such effects were 
detected. 

s 


Peer Groups 


Although the adolescent touches the institutions of the community at 
several points, he relates to most institutions (in some instances, including 
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the school) as a member of a social clique, club, or gang. Information on 
group membership and the relationship of voluntary associations to other 
activities of teen-agers was presented in two reports on national surveys, 
one for the Girl Scouts and one for the Boy Scouts, conducted by the 
Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan. For a reader in- 
terested in estimates of national norms, both are useful. A survey on a 
local level reported by Boyer (7) provided information on a number of 
topics touched in this review. ' 

An intensive study by Phelps and Horrocks (38) of factors influencing 
informal groups of adolescents concluded that: (a) Although socio- 
economic status is significantly related to many areas of adolescent in- 
formal group activities, it is not the dominant factor. (b) Girls are in- 
fluenced to a greater degree in informal group activities than boys. (c) 
Emancipation from adult control is an important influence in the forma- - 
tion of patterns of informal group activities. (d) The school tends to 
reinforce upper socioeconomic values and is used to satisfy social needs 
by young people of upper socioeconomic status more than by those of 
lower status. 

Although the tendency for adolescents to form friendship cliques and 
larger social groupings is evident, the nature of the processes which lead 
to the emergence of these social units is still unclear and offers a fruitful 
area for research. Scandrette (41) approached this problem from the 
standpoint of the relationship between social distance and degree of 
acquaintance. Utilizing a social-distance scale based on friendship prefer- 
ences and an acquaintanceship scale, he concluded that degree of acquaint- 
ance is significantly related to frequency of choice as a desired friend. 
Although “undesirable personality traits” may reverse this association, 
the more general trend has practical implications for group and social 
club membership and group acceptance. 

The significance of sociempathy for status in a group was studied by 
Ausubel (2), who reported that persons of like sociometric status do not 
necessarily perceive one another more accurately than those of differént 
status. Jones (24) examined the differences between high-school students 
who received public recognition in high school and those who received 
none. The groups did not differ in intelligence, socioeconomic status, or 
positiveness of self-concept, and the “no-mention” group was not a collec- 
tion of persons with undesirable traits. A related study by Marks (31) 
investigated characteristics of high-school students with high or low status 
in the peer group. 

Keislar’s investigation (25) indicated that in “Y” clubs, to which ad- 
mission was by invitation of the group, grade-point average differentiated 
among groups more than did intelligence. Occupation of father was not 
a differentiating variable. Warnath (44), examining the relationship be- 
tween family experience and peer acceptance, saw evidence to support the 
hypothesis that the ability to make positive impressions on one’s peers is 
associated with family experience. 
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The degree to which socioeconomic background influences behavior 
of the adolescent remained a topic of theoretical and research concern. 
Maas (29), studying the effects of social class upon participation of mem- 
bers of neighborhood clubs, found a socioeconomic differential in the re- 
lationship between the club membership and the adult leader, and also 
among members. Sewell, Haller, and Straus (42) examined social-class 
influences on teen-age behavior and on occupational and educational 
aspirations and goals, using a one-sixth random sample of all nonfarm 
seniors in private and public high schools in Wisconsin in 1947-48. Their 
study disclosed significant association, for both males and females, be- 
tween social status and level of occupational and educational aspiration 
when the factor of intelligence is controlled. 

Empey (16) hypothesized that seniors from lower social strata were 
more inclined than those from middle and upper strata to reduce their 
occupational aspirations when faced with the necessity of choosing between 
their preferred and anticipated occupations, but his study revealed no 
support for this hypothesis. 


Summary 


The society of the teen-ager is generally regarded as isolated, or at least 
apart, from the broader society which it touches at several points. Although 
the adolescent peer group is affected by these contact points—the home, 
the school, the community, and its other institutions—it is not an inte- 
grated part of the society. Barker and Wright’s description (3) of the 
psychological ecology of a small community contained a detailed account 
of the adolescent and his community relationship. 

To the degree to which this youth culture operates as a subsystem of 
the society (as illustrated by making some of its own rules, creating a 
status system, exercising its own sanctions), it is a potential socializing 
influence that may be in conflict on significant points with the adult society. 
There is considerable reason to believe that the importance and self- 
sufficiency of teen-age society will increase, not only in the United States, 
but also in several other countries as well (4). This trend will have prac- 
tical implications and theoretical significance and invites carefully planned 
research of major scope. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Adolescent: His Characteristics and Development 


JACOB T. HUNT 


Tue continunc rapid growth of the literature on the adolescent has 
necessitated a rigorous and, at times, arbitrary selection of studies to be 
reviewed. Nonresearch articles, marginal studies, and those related to 
topics covered recently by other numbers of the Review (for example, 
“Exceptional Children and Youth,” December 1959) have been omitted. 

New or revised textbooks have appeared by Bernard (10), Cole and 
Hall (14), Crow and Crow (19), Garrison (29), Gesell, Ilg, and Ames 
(30), Hurlock (43), Jersild (44), Stone and Church (80), and Wattenberg 
(91). Important works based mostly upon self-reports of adolescents 
were written by Edelston (23), Gallagher and Harris (28), Remmers and 
Radler (67), and Strang (81). 


Physical Development 


An excellent digest and appraisal of growth studies appearing during 
the five-year period 1950-55 was made by Krogman (50). The data from 
the 222 references, almost all of which reflected the cross-sectional ap- 
proach, were organized around the main topics of height-weight studies, 
general bodily growth, body build and composition, bone growth and 
ossification, circumpubertal growth, and the role of diet and other physio- 
logical factors. 

Utilizing data obtained from the measurement of 6535 boys and girls 
from four Texas cities, Whitacre and Grimes (93) reported that means 
of the 11 measures made at one time on each subject showed, for all ages 
combined, and for each year of age separately, that the children from the 
two southern cities were larger on every measurement than those from 
the two northern cities. Since several expected influences (for example, 
differences in food consumption and in socioeconomic level) were seem- 
ingly ruled out, the authors proposed that climatic variations between 
the two cities be considered as possible reasons for the growth differences. 

Data from the California Adolescent Growth Study revealed marked 
individual and intra-individual differences in gross physical growth (8, 
88) and in physiological development and changes (24, 57). McKee and 
Eichorn (57) found that correlations between rate of growth in height and 
weight and various basal metabolism rates were not sufficiently high to 
suggest a “general growth rhythm.” 

Zuk (97) reported stable and consistent somatotype ratings on 152 
subjects evaluated at ages 12, 17, and 33, growth in individual com- 
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ponents being somewhat more stable in females than in males. A gradual 
change in physique toward mesomorphy was noted for males and toward 
endomorphy for females. In a comparison of 28 obese and 28 nonobese 
girls from the upper high-school grades, Johnson, Burke, and Mayer (46) 
discovered that the caloric intake of obese girls was significantly less than 
that for nonobese girls and concluded that inactivity was apparently more 
important than overeating in contributing to obesity. 

Greulich (31) compared the physical development of a large number 
of American-born and native Japanese children. The former were taller, 
heavier, more advanced skeletally, and, during the prepubertal period, 
distinctly longer-legged than children in Japan. Henton (38) reported 
no significant differences in mean ages of first menstruation between a 
sample of white and Negro girls in a southern city. 


Mental Development 


Using data from the California Adolescent Growth Study, Bayley (7, 8, 
9) emphasized the individual variations in mental development and the 
difficulty of predicting terminal ability because of the variability of ages 
at the ceiling of growth (7), the different samplings of mental abilities at 
various ages (8), and the increase of variability in IQ with increase in 
age (9). The regular increase in variability of mental age scores in early 
adolescence was interpreted as a true state of increased variability in 
intelligence. A re-analysis of Harvard Growth Study data by Cornell and 
Armstrong (16) revealed four different major patterns of mental growth. 
Cornell and Armstrong also noted similar variations in growth of in- 
telligence during early adolescence and reported that tests given between 
ages 7 and 10 were more likely to predict adult mental maturity than those 
given between ages 11 and 15. 

Schoonover (74) analyzed some of the longitudinal data from the 
University Elementary School at the University of Michigan and found 
a substantial amount of sibling resemblance in both intelligence and 
achievement, increasing with greater intelligence. For 198 ninth-grade 
boys, Tallent (83) found a positive relationship between intelligence and 
behavior control. Navaho Indian youth scored significantly lower than 
the standardization groups on the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (42) 


and on the Raven Progressive Matrices but not on the Goodenough Draw- 
a-Man (62). 


Family Relationships 


From questionnaires returned by several thousand graduating high- 
school seniors in the state of Washington, Landis concluded that children 
from democratic homes were better adjusted than children from authoritar- 
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ian homes (51, 52), and that authoritarian homes were more frequently 
associated with large families (53). In another study of large families, 
Bossard and Boll (11) noted a similar phenomenon, that maladjusted 
children came oftenest from homes in which the father was domineering. 

In an investigation utilizing the Thematic Apperception Test to reflect 
changing relationships of adolescent girls to parents, Liccione (54) in- 
terpreted the greater mother-daughter disharmony (as compared to 
father-daughter disharmony) as being a function of the greater interaction 
of mothers and daughters. Payne and Mussen (63) found that boys with 
a high father-identification were calmer, friendlier, and more masculine 
in their interests than were boys who showed a low father-identification. 
Rose (68) and Warnath (90) reported that adolescents with greater 
family cohesiveness or closeness were more popular and socially effective 
with their peers than those with less family closeness. 

Rosen (69) compared the influence of the family and the peer group on 
the attitudes of a group of Jewish subjects toward Kosher meats, and in 
other categories. Although the data pointed toward the greater influence 
of the peer group, the author cautioned against making generalizations. 
Family-life influences resulting from the effects of various ethnic and 


social environments upon personality were discussed by Havighurst and 
Neugarten (37). 


Social and Emotional Adjustment 


Using a word-association test designed to elicit evidence of psychological 
conflict, Powell (65) concluded that conflicts appear at an earlier age 
for females than for males, the greatest divergence being at age 13. Stratton 
(82), through an interview technique with a sample of 2000 girls, found 
that most girls in the 14- to 16-year age bracket were “under stress.” 
Data obtained from a study by Elkin and Westley (25, 92) of 20 ad- 
olescents from the upper middle class in Montreal did not support the 
view that adolescence is a period of tension or that the peer group opposes 
parental values. 

Several researchers studied the relationship between physical maturity 
and various adjustment measures. Mussen and Jones (60, 61) found 
further evidence that physical retardation among boys had adverse effects 
on personality and that physical acceleration was conducive to better 
social and psychological adjustment. A somewhat similar but less striking 
tendency was found for a small sample of girls by the same investigators 
(47). Davidson and Gottlieb (21) reported a tendency (not statistically 
significant) for postmenarcheal girls to be more emotionally mature than 
premenarcheal girls. 

Edelston (23) and Gallagher and Harris (28) discussed representative 
problems of adolescents. In each of their short books, the authors stressed 
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emotional problems that center around sex and the struggle to fulfill 
needs for status and recognition. Liddle (55) found that the self-reports of 
adolescents on the California Psychological Inventory agreed with ratings 
of their psychological adjustment by their peers and teachers. 

The difficulty of measuring adjustment was pointed out by Ryan (71), 
Schutz (75), and Tindall (86). Ryan (71) obtained relatively low co- 
efficients of reliability for ratings by teachers of their pupils on nine 
traits such as seriousness, initiative, and neatness, used as part of a report 
sent to parents. He concluded that teachers’ ratings did not represent 
the discrete patterns of behavior that might be implied by the various 
trait names. Selected items from a problems inventory completed by 500 
girls were subjected to a factor analysis by Schutz (75), who reported 
that the cluster structure did not correspond to any of the theoretical 
frameworks which have been proposed for classifying adolescent problems. 
Tindall (86) obtained low intercorrelations among 16 measures expected 
to be indicative of the adjustment of 66 boys and concluded that “a _ global 
concept of adjustment, based on present-day tests, is limited in usefulness.” 

A series of studies (3, 15, 56, 59, 72, 84, 85) of factors expected to 
be related to school persistence tended to stress situational rather than 
personal factors. Arnholter (3) and Cook (15), however, indicated that 
subjects who dropped out of high school before graduation were not so 
well adjusted as those who continued. 

Tyler (89) analyzed by means of Kendall’s W the patterns of adjustment 
of 30 boys in the California Adolescent Growth Study, as determined by a 
self-report inventory administered annually over a seven-year period. The 
value of W was found to be significant for only half of the subjects, in- 
dicating that social and emotional adjustment were quite erratic during 
the adolescent period. 


Social Class and Behavior 


Himmelweit (41), in a study of over 600 English schoolboys, found that 
middle-class boys were more integrated and more concerned, and had 
higher aspirations regarding school, than lower-class boys. Upwardly 
mobile boys had stronger middle-class values than middle-class boys. 
Reeves and Goldman (66) found some support for the general hypothesis 
that maladjustment is associated with discrepancies between internal 
and external measures of social-class level. 

In studies relating to income, Coster reported that pupils from three 
income levels varied on items pertaining to interpersonal relationships 
(17) and that high-income pupils were most likely to participate in in- 
school and out-of-school activities, to hold office, and to be successful in 
school (18). The relationship between dating pattern and family position 
was studied by Hill (40). Most dating was done wit! n the same social 
class, and those from the highest social classes dated most frequently. 
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Occupational aspirations for both boys and girls were found to be re- 
lated to social-class factors (17, 22, 76, 78, 95, 96). 

Social class was reported to be not related to attitudinal items on schoel 
(17), membership in “Y” groups (48), certain expressed values (70), 
and number of problems in 10 categories of fears and worries (2). The 
last study, however, indicated that the kind or direction of specific fears 
differs according to social-class membership. 


Social Attitudes, Values, and Relationships 


Sociometric status and its relation to other factors was explored by 
several investigators. Gronlund and his colleagues found both a persistent 
tendency (33) and a pervasive tendency (34) in status ratings. In one 
study, sociometric status determined at one time was found by Gronlund 
and Holmlund (33) to have predictive value of later adjustment in school. 
In the other study, Gronlund and Whitney (34) found that the extent to 
which junior high-school boys were accepted by their classmates was re- 
lated to the degree of acceptance they achieved throughout the school and 
neighborhood. 

Gronlund and Anderson (32) found that “talking” was characteristic 
of both accepted and rejected girls. Keislar (49) reported that girls with 
high marks rated as being less popular with boys but as being more 
influential. Marks (58) found that socially approved girls showed more 
social, heterosexual, and adult-disapproved interests, and had fewer in- 
tellectual-cultural interests than did socially unacceptable girls. 

Ausubel (4) and Ausubel and Schiff (5) reported two sociometric 
studies related to the person’s awareness of his status and that of others in 
the peer group. No relationship was found between sociometric status 
and sociempathy (4) or between the ability to perceive one’s own socio- 
metric status and the ability to perceive the sociometric status of others 
(5). Ausubel and Schiff (5) found also that sociempathic ability was 
unrelated to teachers’ ratings of personal adjustment, scholastic competi- 
tiveness, or magnitude of academic aspirations. 

Remmers and Radler (67) and Strang (81) analyzed self-reports from 
large numbers of adolescents and compiled the material into excellent 
summaries on such items as the adolescents’ opinions, plans, problems, 
prejudices, and fears. Remmers and Radler’s report (67) is based 
essentially upon various Purdue Opinion Polls and includes appropriate 
material from the first 45 poll reports. Boyer (12) surveyed high-school 
students in Milwaukee on a variety of questions relating to such topics as 
school, religion, parents, and world problems. Smith (77) found that 
pre-existing attitudes appear to be a better predictor of a person’s re- 
sponses to a heterogeneous intercultural experience than information about 
the experience itself. Negro children who were most self-accepting were 
found by Trent (87) to express more positive attitudes toward both Negro 
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and white children than were those considered least self-accepting. Attitude 
toward teaching as a career was studied by Johnson (45). A brief summary 
of the conclusions from the Girl Scout Study was given by Stratton (82). 

Havighurst (36) summarized the results of .research on the develop- 
mental-tasks concept around questions related to how the task is dis- 
covered and defined, how it varies with age and cultural background, and 
how performance can be measured. Dales (20), Douvan (22), and Zuk 
(98) reported independent results on a limited number of developmental 
tasks. 

Amatora (1) compared self-opinion ratings of teachers, boys, and girls, 
and found boys’ self-ratings lowest and teachers’ highest. Christal and 
Ward (13) found athletic honors to be more predictive of future leader- 
ship among aviation cadets than nonathletic extracurricular participation 
and honors. Bartlett and Horrocks (6) studied the status needs of adoles- 
cents with one parent deceased. Witryol and Calkins (94) analyzed replies 
by rural youth to questions relating to social values. 


Vocational Interests and Aspirations 


Vocational interests and aspirations were found to be closely related to 
social status by Coster (17); Ezell and Tate (27); Sewell, Haller, and 
Straus (76); Stephenson (78); and Youmans (95, 96). Some research- 
ers looking for background factors causing specific interests or aspirations 
stressed activity experiences (26, 96); residence, whether farm or non- 
farm (35), and parental schooling (27). 

Aspirations of adolescents as to both education and occupation were 
reported to be relatively high. Studies reviewed during this period are in 
agreement with many earlier studies which showed that the adolescents’ 
hopes typically far exceed expectancy in these areas. Ezell and Tate (27) 
and Sewell, Haller, and Straus (76) reported that a high proportion of 
both boys and girls expected to go to college. Aspirations to a profession 
were indicated by a large number of the participants in surveys by Ezell 
and Tate (27), Payne (64), Stephenson (78, 79), and Youmans (95). 
Payne found further that two-thirds of the boys in his study aspired 
above their fathers’ ranks. Youmans (96) reported that work experience 
tended to make adolescents more realistic and cautious about expecting 
to achieve in one of the high-status occupations, and Stephenson (78, 79) 
pointed out that the adolescents’ plans were much more realistic than 
their aspirations. 

Payne (64) and Schmidt and Rothney (73) reported considerable 
variability, rather than consistency, among vocational choices of high- 
school youth. Hill and Hole (39), however, found that parents could 
accurately identify their child’s top three interests by answering the 
questions on the Kuder Preference Record as they supposed the child 
would answer. 
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CHAPTER IIL: 


The School Program: Aims of Secondary Education 


VICTOR B. LAWHEAD 


Tart “new occasions teach new duties” has been the dominant premise 
of recent discussion of the aims of American secondary education. The 
period of this review has been characterized by vigorous reappraisal and 
redirection prompted by changed conditions on the national and inter- 
national scene. This chapter attempts to identify and summarize recent 
research devoted to approaches, nature, scope, issues, and trends related 
to the objectives of secondary education. 


Basic Sources for Objectives 


Though Havighurst (24) reported that research is likely to affect edu- 
cational change when the concept of human nature is undergoing drastic 
revision or when the society is under heavy pressure for social change, 
most recent statements of educational aims take societal demands as a 
point of departure. The dearth of studies directly relating aims of educa- 
tion to individual development may point to general rejection of the 
learner and his needs as a source for determining institutional goals. For 
example, Woodruff (54) contended that objectives ought to be concerned 
less with need as psychologically defined and more with what students 
ought to have; the plethora of current statements in this vein attests to 
the popular acceptance of this view. 


Developmental Studies 


Of the studies which reflected sensitivity to human growth and develop- 
ment, French and others (18) distinguished between illustrative behaviors 
expected of mature high-school seniors and developmental equivalents for 
younger or less mature students. Muuss (33), analyzing differences in 
theories of adolescence held by American and European educators, found 
American concepts more psychologically oriented toward organismic 
views and European positions reflecting to a greater degree the impact 
of physiological studies. According to Havighurst (24), research on the 
conception of human nature that has most influenced educational goals 
has been that directed toward motivation for higher education of the 
ablest adolescents. Taking into account forces tending to make educa- 
tional objectives respond to group and cultural pressures, Caswell (9) 
saw focusing education on the individual and his development as a minimal 
need. 
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Societal Demands and Secondary Education 


Nearly all statements of new directions took into account changing 
societal conditions. As consideration for determining educational direc- 
tions, Caswell (9) listed international tensions, intercultural tensions, 
atomic power, automation, increased leisure, value conflicts, and mass 
organization. 

Observing the encroachment of mass society and its tastes on the func- 
tions of the high school, Riesman (43) called for a “counter-cyclical” 
policy which would delineate sharply the values of challenge rather than 
routine conformity. However, the studies of Getzels (20) on the acquisi- 
tion of values indicated the relative ineffectiveness of the high school in 
bringing about shifts from other-directed to inner-directed values. Using 
the Riesman thesis (43) and the Spindler formulation of emergent secular 
values (50), Getzels (20) found high-school freshmen and seniors holding 
identical value patterns in relation to their curricula and scholastic attain- 
ment. 

Commager (12) documented the success of the American high school 
in meeting nonacademic nineteenth-century goals and pointed to need 
for new objectives recognizing the lengthened period of professional 
training, lessened vocational needs, and the educative forces of mass 
media and other opinion-shaping agencies. His analysis of the school’s 
undue emphasis on instilling patriotism, a holdover from a time when 
Americanization of an immigrant population seemed valid as national 
policy, was supported by Skaurud (47), whose study of trends during 
the last half-century indicated that a major goal in the study of history 
was development of a desire for the democratic way of life. 

Whether the schools can play a decisive role in a transitional society 
was questioned by Potter (37), whose analysis of educational programs 
in transitional societies led to the conclusion that schools tacitly defend 
the status quo by avoiding controversial issues and by failing to teach 
students to examine social issues critically. 

The relationship of social change to explicit tasks of secondary educa- 
tion was documented further by a number of studies which took into 
account the informal education of agencies other than the school. The 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund (44) asked if families had depended too 
much on the school to serve ends that would have been served best by the 
home. Tyler (52) extended the list of criteria separating the school’s 
legitimate objectives and functions from those properly belonging to other 
institutions. 


Education for Unity and Diversity 


That high schools serve both general and vocational ends is a per- 
sistent traditional demand. The widely publicized reports of Conant (13) 
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and the Rockefeller Brothers Fund (44), as well as statements by Bush 
(8) and contributors to yearbooks, reiterated this dual responsibility. 
The first two of these studies, though affirming the success of the secondary 
school in general education, pointed to need for clarifying specific ob- 
jectives of specialized education in order to improve the effectiveness 
of the elective program. 

Bush (8) reminded educators of the unique strength of a comprehensive 
high school dedicated to the dual purpose of a general and a special ed- 
ucation, in contrast to the lack of balance attending European secondary 
patterns. Yearbooks of the American Association of School Administra- 
tors (1) and the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
(3) delineated both the reciprocal relationships and the distinctive natures 
of general and specialized education in respect to objectives. 


Goals of General Education 


Responsibility of the high school for general education was examined by 
independent and co-operative studies which reiterated the objectives found 
in earlier statements. Relating current goals to historical antecedents, 
Mehl (31, 32) identified political and social cohesion as an aim which 
has received consistent emphasis since the report of the Committee of 
Ten. As seen in the light of recent and current statements on the goals 
of secondary education, he noted that the report served as a benchmark 
in redefining the purpose and expectation of the high school, which was 
then emerging as the dominant institution of secondary education. 

French and others (18) proposed the most comprehensive list of goals 
for the high school, following a pattern set forth earlier by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. Within the areas of self-realization, human 
relationships, economic efficiency, and civic responsibility, the authors 
identified specific levels of behavioral competence in order to give addi- 
tional meaning and clarification to general aims. The report, presenting 
a consensus of educational consultants, lay advisers, and reviewers from 
the public schools, sought specificity of behaviors to the end that high 
schools might evaluate their programs of general education. 

Though this review is not primarily concerned with specific objectives 
within subject fields, three studies in American history, social studies, 
and music offered insight into trends in overall aims. Examining national 
committee reports since 1900, Skaurud (47) observed two major objectives 
of American history study: (a) to develop a desire for the democratic 
way of life and (b) to develop a desire to apply the scientific method 
to problems of American life. In a similar analysis covering roughly the 
same period, Cruikshanks (15) perceived a shift from the historian’s 
emphasis on cultural heritage to the social scientist’s emphasis on citizen- 
ship. Anderson (2), formulating objectives of general music study in the 
junior high school, discerned a high level of agreement among public- 
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school music directors, professors of music education, and general educa- 
tors on the priority of general rather than technical objectives. 


Responsibility for Specialized Needs 


Nationally publicized statements of educational goals, though emphasiz- 
ing the stiffening of intellectual requirements in general education, focused 
greatest attention on special-interest education—particularly elective 
choices of able students. In this regard the Conant (13) and Rockefeller 
(44) reports, as well as that of the President’s Committee on Scientists and 
Engineers (41), pointed to the inconsistency of providing curricular 
choices without sufficient guidance and counseling. This defect of the 
elective system was seen as a deterrent to meeting aims related to the 
national need for manpower in scientific and technical fields. 

Woerdehoff (53) believed that aims of vocational preparation should be 
directed toward versatility, resourcefulness, and adaptability. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission (34) emphasized the importance of vocational 
aspiration as a motivating force for students at all levels of capacity, 
whereas Griswold (22) found that vocationalism interfered with the 
main objectives of liberal education. 


Classification of Educational Objectives 
Search for a Unifying Goal 


Research dealing with the objectives of secondary education did not 
emphasize problems of classification; however, one discerns at least three 
characteristics among those proposals and statements which gave atten- 
tion to taxonomy. In the first group of studies the central problem was to 
find a single unifying objective which would stand as a point of departure 
for all other tasks of educational programs. 

Hogan (25) and Ley (28) saw preparation for wise decision-making 
as a controlling aim for both regular and co-curricular studies; Smith 
(49), similarly stressing reflective thinking, pointed out that, just as the 
“Three R’s” served as a basic goal of elementary education at one time, 
reflective thinking, because of its centrality, could serve the broad con- 
cerns of the high school. Writing from a similar viewpoint, Hartung (23) 
suggested a number of procedures and tests for teaching reflective think- 
ing. Being interested in the implications of secondary education for con- 
tinuing education, the Fund for Adult Education (19) recognized the 
disciplining aim of “learning to learn.” 


Traditional Patterns 


A second category of studies depended on earlier classifications of 
objectives (such as the Seven Cardinal Principles and the Ten Imperative 
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Needs of Youth) for their basic organization. The persistent influence of 
the 1918 formulation of goals by the Commission on Reorganization of 
Secondary Education was seen in the six aims listed in the publication 
edited by Bereday and Lauwerys (5). Of the original seven guiding prin- 
ciples, only education for family membership was omitted from the 1958 
list. An analysis by Bridgers (7) of the works of eight prominent writers 
in the curriculum field revealed similar emphasis on five of the earlier 
aims, with additional separate emphasis on aesthetic appreciation, con- 
sumer economics, and social adjustment. Nickel (35) found a high 
degree of concurrence among West Virginia school men on the educa- 
tional goals implied in the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth. Of nine state- 
ments on objectives, eight contained all but one of those formulated 
earlier by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Lin- 
gren (29) used the principals’ list to assess the status of secondary educa- 
tion in four situations in Pennsylvania, and the 1958 yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators (1) reiterated the basic 
relationship of its goals to the statement on imperative needs. 

The classification of educational objectives popularized by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission in 1938, which included self-realization, human 
relationships, economic efficiency, and civic responsibility, provided the 
basic orientation for the study of behavioral goals sponsored by the Russell 
Sage Foundation (18). The latter report classified behaviors in four areas 
of living: (a) Attaining Maximum Intellectual Growth and Development, 
(b) Becoming Culturally Oriented and Integrated, (c) Maintaining and 
Improving Physical and Mental Health, and (d) Becoming Economically 
Competent. An additional classification of the direction of growth within 
each of the four areas of behavioral competence was made in respect to 
growth toward self-realization, desirable interpersonal relations in small 
groups, and effective membership or leadership in large organizations. 


New Departures 


New and fresh perspectives characterized a third category of studies 
of the ordering of educational aims. A committee of college and university 
examiners (6) proposed a new classification of educational objectives in 
the cognitive area of aims. Though its report was not necessarily aimed at 
secondary education, the committee offered a six-point taxonomy useful 
to high schools in evaluating the effectiveness of goals related to knowl- 
edge, comprehension, application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. Pace 
(36) defined the integrating potentials of educational objectives and 
offered new approaches to their classification. 

Goodlad (21) called for an overall conceptual system to help determine 
priorities in objectives. Such a system, he maintained, would help the 
high school find its unique function. Dreiman (17) charged the high 
schools to help students “to be excited about ideas, to be unawed by 
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power, to be unafraid of controversy, and not to be content within them- 


selves.” 


Who Determines Educational Directions? 


Public policy as to educational objectives was influenced increasingly by 
private foundations and groups holding little or no legal responsibility for 
public education. Through widely circulated reports and generous press 
coverage, their proposals have made such impact that the question of who 
determines educational directions becomes pertinent to this review. 

Part of the difficulty in achieving a wider consensus stems from the 
fact that the “public” to be considered is not one but many. Thus Bayles 
(4) found that many disputes ostensibly over the aims of education are 
in reality group conflicts over control of the schools. He urged the teach- 
ing profession to rid itself of the tendency to avoid conflict and urged that 
it strive to realize the ideal of free inquiry in the school. On the same 
issue, Smith (48) urged that the lines between professional autonomy and 
legitimate public authority be drawn more explicitly. 


Increased Participation by Laymen 


Studies reviewed showed the increased influence of laymen on the direc- 
tion of secondary education. The dangers of relying too heavily on lay 
opinion for educational direction were reported by Riesman (43) and 
Commager (12), who saw objectives thus derived as functioning only to 
perpetuate the status quo. Specifically, Deam (16) found a 20-percent 
sample of Virginia school-board members more conservative than social 
science teachers in setting the limits for discussing controversial issues 
with students. In a survey of aims held significant by parents, students, 
and English teachers, Cook (14) found that parents and students gave 
more stress than teachers to formal language study and less stress to deal- 
ing with an understanding of mass media of communication. Woodruff 
(54) insisted that it is not in keeping with American traditions to have 
educators formulate educational aims. 


Role of College Personnel 


Related to the shift toward increased participation by laymen in formu- 
lating objectives has been noticeable interest in, and action by college 
administrators toward, redirecting the efforts of the high school. Whereas 
preparation for college was merely implicit in earlier statements of the 
goals of general and special education, in the Conant Report (13) and 
others it became explicit and definite. 
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The influential role of college professors and administrators as board 
members of the great foundations is best seen in the membership of the 
Special Studies Project (Panel V) of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
(44). Of its 15 members, nine held college and university positions, 
and none was directly responsible for secondary education. 


Consensus Studies 


A summary of doctoral studies bearing on the aims of secondary educa- 
tion indicates that independent investigators attempted to establish a con- 
sensus, particularly among educators afd laymen, and in some cases among 
students, regarding the proper tasks of the high school. Using an opinion- 
naire specifying 50 representative goals in English instruction, Cook (14) 
compared the preferences of parents, high-school teachers of English, their 
graduates then enrolled in college English courses, and the directors of 
college programs in the subject. He found parents and students to be 
more conservative than high-school and college faculty in respect to goals. 

A broader survey by McWilliams (30) of high-school teachers on the 
objectives of secondary education revealed that teachers agree readily 
with modern aims when they are stated as general principles but retreat 
from implications which involve changes in routine or threats to existing 
patterns of instruction. Schilling (45) found 1945 high-school seniors (a 
5-percent sample of all seniors in Indiana in 1957) highly favorable to 
seven and somewhat favorable to five of 14 current proposals for strength- 
ening the academic program. They rejected only two proposals, a length- 
ened school year and a thirteenth year for vocational training. 

Other studies included Shineman’s investigation of criteria for a second- 
ary program for youth not preparing for college (46); Nickel’s survey for 
educators and citizens in West Virginia (35) ; Deam’s comparative analysis 
of opinion of school-board members, administrators, and social studies 
teachers on the problem of handling controversial issues (16). 

Of the reports widely circulated and publicized, that of the President's 
Committee for the White House Conference on Education (38) presented 
the widest sampling of views. In all states preliminary conferences, at- 
tended by educators and laymen (distributed 1 to 2), were held at local 
and state levels prior to the national meeting. 


Trends and New Directions 


Viewing the current debate about educational aims, one must recognize 
the relationship described by Keppel (26) between national policy and 
establishment of objectives for high schools. This trend, supported by the 
statements and research described in this chapter, points to new direc- 
tions in three related areas: (a) redefinition of the role of the secondary 
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school as a preparatory institution for education beyond the high school, 
(b) a concerted effort to give intellectual pursuits first priority, and (c) 
an attempt to specify distinctive goals for the most able students. 


Preparation for Education Beyond the High School 


The context of this new direction is seen in the reports of the President's 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School (39, 40), which identi- 
fied four major educational complexes with which secondary aims and 
programs must articulate: (a) the traditional system of schools and col- 
leges, (b) the expanded role of military training, (c) programs operated 
by private business for its employees, and (d) the widened scope of pro- 
grams of adult or continuing education. As universal education is likely 
to be defined in terms of the impact of any or all of these complexes on 
great masses of youth, recent statements influenced by the colleges and 
universities have emphasized that proper articulation calls for the high 
school’s relinquishing certain goals best served by other agencies and 
accepting greater responsibility for college preparation. 

Traditionally high schools have tried to serve the special needs of youth 
bound for college through a broad general education and through special- 
interest offerings appropriate to their future vocational preparation. Con- 
ant (13) added, as a main objective of the comprehensive high school, 
the task of providing “satisfactory programs for those whose vocations 
will depend on their subsequent education in a college or university.” 
Papers presented at the 1957 Conference on the American High School 
(11) summarized the basic arguments for better articulating secondary 
education with the work of the universities. The emphasis of this confer- 
ence on the high school’s responsibility for college preparation was ob- 
served by Rehage (42), who pointed to omission of consideration of its 
relation to elementary education. 


First Priority to Intellectual Pursuits 


\ related trend was increased emphasis on the intellectual component 
of secondary education. The 1955 White House Conference on Education 
(38) charged school boards to study the problem of priorities, and the 
Committee recorded its belief that “the development of intellectual powers 

. is the first responsibility of the schools.” The Chicago Conference 
(11) reiterated this stand in the papers of Chase (10), Commager (12), 
Kimpton (27), and Tyler (52). 

Improved educational possibilities within the family, the church, and 
other agencies led Bush (8) to support editorially redirection of secondary 
education along more intellectual lines. Similarly, the report of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund (44) emphasized need for efficient use of intellectual 
talent not only in the schools, but also in society. 
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Challenging the Academically Talented 


Studies of educational objectives have had most noticeable effect (24) 
in setting higher expectations for able students. Almost as if to counter 
earlier statements of objectives which suited the broad middle band of 
capacity, recent proposals referred particularly to the academically 
talented. To try to develop individual capacities of all students seemed to 
many observers inappropriate when our technical and scientific leader- 
ship has been challenged. 

Setting of special objectives for students with great intellectual promise 
was to be noted in the reports of Conant (13), the White House Confer- 
ence on Education (38), the American Council on Education (51), and 
the Educational Policies Commission (34). Nearly all such studies re- 
jected special secondary institutions for this group, and most of the highly 
publicized proposals listed here emphasized the need of improved counsel- 
ing in respect to the choice of elective subjects, special grouping of stu- 
dents in required subjects, and, to some extent, provision for accelerated 
progress—all within the scope of the comprehensive high school’s aims. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The School Program: Curriculum Content 
and Organization 


CHARLES D. MENDENHALL, HUGH D. LAUGHLIN, and EARL W. HARMER 


Resear H in curriculum content and organization has become increas- 
ingly the province of large organizations, bureaus, and foundations. 
Major contributions have been made by the National Education Associa- 
tion, the U. S. Office of Education, the National Science Foundation, the 
large endowment foundations, and state departments of education. Sub- 
stantial contributions have been made in such publications as Conant’s 
The American High School Today. In addition to the above, significant 


research by individuals pursuing studies in graduate school has been 
noted here. 


Trends and Emphases 


Basic research in orientation and selection of curriculum content and its 
organization remains curiously nonexistent. The 1956 Yearbook of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (7) candidly 
admits having no answer for the title question, What Shall the High Schools 
Teach? Adler and Mayer’s The Revolution in Education (1) reviews and 
restates aspects of the problem. A host of commentaries (65) urge re- 
search. A variety of status studies (67, 92) and descriptive studies (12, 
17, 78) exist. 

Several generalizations concerning the orientation of the school curric- 
ulum may be taken for granted: (a) The curriculum is a reflection of social 
requirements. (b) It is oriented about purposes. (c) It is changing. (d) 
It is peculiar to the individual school. Special emphases since 1954 are: 
development of curricula for the academically gifted or talented and the 
juvenile delinquent, the core program, and appraisal and criticism of 
secondary education. 

An obvious illustration of society’s reflection in the schools is the re- 
cent concern for the academically talented and gifted. Though research on 
the gifted (94) was common prior to Sputnik, since the autumn of 1957 
a deluge of comment has appeared (28, 71, 83). Lightfoot (51) quoted 
Liddle’s unpublished report on classes for slow learners in Quincy, Illi- 
nois, an investigation of special value because it attempts to ascertain the 
feelings of slow-learning pupils at being placed in separate classes. Pupil 
response tended to be negative. 

Witty (94) reviewed contemporary practices in educating the gifted; 
Conant (23) postulated curricular organization requirements for academ- 
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ically talented pupils; and the Commission on Research and Service of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools (9) studied 
guidance and motivation of superior and talented students. Pressly (71) 
reported on the curriculum for the gifted pupil in Atlanta, Georgia, which 
provides enrichment in mathematics, the sciences, English, the social stud- 
ies, and a foreign language. 

The College Entrance Examination Board (21) described college-level 
high-school courses for gifted students seeking advanced placement upon 
entering college, which were developed as a result of the study carried on 
from 1952 to 1955 by the Committee on General Education in School and 
College. Problems related to identification of gifted children (28) continued 
to be investigated, as did programs of studies (64), methodology (50), 
and materials for study (38). 

Interest increased in curriculum organization and content for juvenile 
delinquents. Common problems are identification of the delinquent (75), 
prognosis (43), programs of study (47, 49), and the role of the school in 
contributing to delinquency (48). 

Recent intensification of interest in problems of juvenile delinquency 
has promoted research which bears on the organization of the secondary- 
school curriculum. Kvaraceus and others (49) reported practices of school 
systems providing help for predelinquent and delinquent youth through 
curriculum adjustments. In general, these adjustments tend toward reor- 
ganized curriculum structures and requirements for youth of junior high- 
school age and toward co-operative programs to provide work experience 
for youth of senior high-school age. 

What should constitute the core curriculum remains a crucial question. 
Its function is frequently misunderstood (3), and its growth is not com- 
mensurate with attention given it in the literature. Wright’s latest survey 
(96) indicated that block-time, subject-centered programs were more ex- 
tensive in 1957 than in 1952, whereas block-time, experience-centered 
programs were less common in 1957 than in 1952. Nevertheless, basic 
research in the experience-centered core curriculum has been extensive 
and varied (55, 58, 99). Research centers about the role of subject matter 
(57), the selection of problem areas (55), and the implementation and 
supervision of core programs (53). 

Appraisal and criticism of education continued. The Conant Report, The 
American High School Today (23), emphasized subject-matter courses 
in a comprehensive high school. Conant recommended a specific curric- 
ulum content and organization for the academically talented, improved 
counseling services, extension of the foreign-language program, ability 
grouping, emphasis on English composition, a diversified program for the 
development of marketable skills, special consideration for very slow read- 
ers, an academic inventory, an academic honors list, a developmental 
reading program, a summer-school program, required courses in science 
and social studies, and a homeroom program. Adler and Mayer questioned 
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the purposes of modern education (1). Ten basic criticisms of public edu- 
cation were summarized by the NEA (63). 


Course Offerings and Enrollments 


Despite increased enrollments in secondary schools since 1954 (79, 80, 
81, 82), there are few data to show changes and shifts of enrollments in 
specific courses and subject fields, except in science and mathematics (14) 
where the percentage of pupils enrolled has increased. 

Brink (12), studying curriculum organization problems of high schools 
with more than 1000 pupils, found continuation of the trend from mul- 
tiple-curriculum organization toward constants-with-variables organization. 
He encountered wide variability of curricula in large schools, continued 
rapid expansion of the number of courses in all subject areas, an increase 
in requirements for graduation in both major and minor fields, and a 
tendency toward listing courses as a sequence (e.g.. English I, English IT), 
rather than giving courses descriptive titles (e.g., Beginning Composition 
and Grammar, American Literature). 

Woods (95) found that school size apparently makes no difference in 
the availability of curriculum offerings or in pupils’ reactions to the ac- 
tivities program, but believed small schools less effective in communica- 
tion with parents and students concerning curriculum offerings and less 
effective in organizing and administering an activities program. Woods's 
study seemed to refute the contention that large schools lose sight of in- 
dividual needs and that large schools tend to deny opportunity for par- 
ticipation in activities programs. 

Eells (31) compared the numbers of high-school students enrolled in 
mathematics, science, and foreign-language courses in 1954 to those en- 
rolled in the same courses in 1900 and drew attention to errors resulting 
from a misuse of percentages in reporting enrollment figures. Flannigan 
(35) found that, as early as 1954, general education science courses were 
increasing in number and were beginning to replace conventional courses 
in physics and chemistry for students not expecting to attend college. The 
value of general education science study for the nonscientist received in- 
creased recognition. 


State Requirements 


The U. S. Office of Education’s study of high-school graduation require- 
ments (100) revealed a lack of uniformity among the states. For example, 
15 states required four years of English; 22 states, three years; and 11 
states had no English requirement. Eleven states required three years of 
social studies; 16 states, two years; 10 states, one year; 11 states had no 
social studies requirement. Four states required two years of science; 23, 
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one year; 2] states had no science requirement. Mathematics requirements 
were similar to those for science. Of states reporting no requirements in 
1932, in 1956 six required English, nine required social studies, four re- 
quired mathematics, and four required science. 

An NEA Research Division study (62) showed that 66.2 percent of 
all high-school students were enrolled in mathematics classes and that 59.2 
percent were enrolled in science classes. Interest in science and mathe- 
matics beyond state requirements was indicated by the following findings: 
(a) of 1957 graduates, 14.2 percent had completed four or more years’ 
study of science, 24.6 percent had completed three years, 36.9 percent 
had completed two years, 22.8 percent had completed one year, and only 
1.5 percent had completed none; (b) 14.4 percent had completed four or 
more years’ study of mathematics, 22.9 percent had completed three 
years, 35.2 percent had completed two years, 25.6 percent had completed 
one year, and only 1.9 percent had completed none. Voss (92) found that 


science enrollments in lowa increased from 57.41 percent in 1933-34 to 
59.45 percent in 1957-58. 


Subject-Matter Emphases 


An attempt has been made in this survey of particular courses of study 
to identify major research efforts. Since other chapters of the Review 
have been devoted to exhaustive analyses of a particular content area (72), 
no attempt will be made to duplicate such reports. 


Business Education 


Studying basic concepts of business education and content determina- 
tion for business courses in secondary schools, Bender (8) evaluated the 
beliefs of selected educators in the field and from them postulated con- 
cepts underlying business education. Crank (26) analyzed research, ex- 
amined textbooks, and surveyed opinions of businessmen, professional 
men, and parents to determine topics, facts, principles, and concepts of 
greatest importance in the basic business and economic education of high- 
school students. More attention was given, however, to surveys describing 
offerings of business education programs. State-wide studies were made 
by Stewart (88) in Connecticut, Clements (20) in Oklahoma, Erickson 
(33) in California, and Maxwell (56) in Michigan. 

Business practices and problems were explored, with a view to deter- 
mining curriculum content. Lunn (52) and Cox (25) studied business 
letters and their composition. Arensman (6) gave his attention to prob- 
lems of dictation. Casebier (18) made a job analysis study of the secre- 
tary. Some research was done on problems created for education by in- 
creased use of business machines. Converse (24) investigated punch-card 


operations in educational programs, and Kahn (45) stenograph machine 
shorthand. 
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Core Programs 


Research on core programs was more extensive than that in any other 
area. Comment is here limited to research on the nature of core programs, 
their present status, and their organization. 

The ambiguity of the term core program has required a definition by 
each writer. Alberty (3) continued to enumerate series of general educa- 
tion curricula as “types” of core, proposing that the core program con- 
sist of “that portion of the total curriculum of any secondary school that 
is designed primarily to develop the common values, understandings, and 
skills needed by all for effective citizenship and hence is required of all 
at a given level.” Alberty identified six types of core programs. “Type 
One” core program comprises the separate subjects required of all stu- 
dents at a particular grade level. “Type Two” core program consists of 
an informal correlation of two or more subjects. “Type Three” core pro- 
gram provides for a deliberate, systematic correlation of two or more 
subjects. “Type Four” core program is a fusion of two or more subjects; 
in this program the content is organized in units of work, and the sepa- 
rate subjects tend to lose their identity. “Type Five” core program is 
organized specifically to meet adolescents’ needs and to deal with their 
problems; subject matter is incorporated extensively in the learning units, 
but does not provide the primary guide and direction. “Type Six” core 
program is similar to “Type Five” except that there is no preplanned 
structure. 

Wright (97) distinguished “core” from “block-time” classes and de- 
fined a core program as: “Classes having the block-time organizational 
pattern and which also unite or fuse their content around units or prob- 
lems which may be either subject-centered or experience-centered.” Faunce 
and Bossing (34) defined essentials of the core program as “those learn- 
ing experiences that are fundamental for all learners because they derive 
from (1) our common, individual drives or needs and (2) our civic and 
social needs as participating members of a democratic society.” 

Other classes of the core-program type are commonly referred to in the 
literature as: basic education, common learnings, general education, self- 
contained classrooms, social living, and united studies. 

Despite lack of agreement as to terminology, writers are in accord that 
the core program should utilize a large block of time, should incorporate 
extensive homeroom and guidance functions, and should provide opportu- 
nities for enrichment or remedial instruction (1, 10). 


The Status of Core Programs 


Although a scattering of studies regarding the status of core programs 
exists, the only comprehensive survey is a continuation of the questionnaire 
studies conducted by Wright under the auspices of the U.S. Office of 
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Education. The first, “Core Curriculum in Public High Schools” (98), 
was followed by a study of problems and practices (97). “Block-Time 
Classes and the Core Program in the Junior High School” (96) is the 
latest. Bossing reported on the trend toward core curricula (11). 

Wright (97) found core the term most commonly used to identify the 
block-time classes: (a) Block-time classes were found in 487, or 19.3 per- 
cent, of the sampled schools. (b) Among junior high schools, 31.4 percent 
had block-time classes; the comparable figure for junior-senior high schools 
was 12.1 percent. (c) Large schools were more likely than small schools 
to have block-time classes; 43.5 percent of schools enrolling 500 pupils 
or more reported such classes, whereas only 11.3 enrolling fewer than 500 
pupils reported them. (d) When schools abandoned the practice of sched- 
uling block-time classes, the reason most frequently cited was inability to 
obtain adequately prepared teachers. (e) Of block-time classes, 68 percent 
taught separately the subjects combined in the block class; 20 percent 
unified or fused subjects in a subject-centered core program; 6 percent 
had an experience-centered core program based on structured or prede- 
termined problem areas; and 6 percent had an unstructured core program. 


Organization of Core Programs 


The organization of core programs varies greatly. Subject combinations 
were reported by Wright (96); 86 percent incorporate English and social 
studies. The content and organization of core programs organized to satisfy 
“adolescent needs” are more difficult to summarize. Alberty (2) studied 
the contributions of mathematics to the core program, and Orr (68) in- 
vestigated art experiences in core classes. 

Marani (55), attempting to clarify problem-area structure in the “Type- 
Five” core program and to develop a problem-determining technique, saw 
problems of adolescents falling into areas of (a) self-understanding, (b) 
healthful living, (c) home and family living, (d) personal-social rela- 
tions, (e) education and school living, (f) vocational preparation, (g) liv- 
ing in the community, (h) democratic government, (i) economic under- 
standing, (j) relationships with minority groups. (k) intercultural un- 
derstanding, and (1) finding values by which to live. 

Writings (35) indicate that many core programs devised to meet “soci- 
etal-adolescent needs” are deliberately unstructured and unorganized in 
both their scope and sequence. 


Distributive Education 


Research in distributive education concerned itself with surveying prac- 
tices or developing programs. Jones (44) surveyed the federally sup- 
ported programs in Pennsylvania; Donaldson (30), the distributive edu- 
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cation programs in Illinois; and Gradoni (39), selected programs in New 
York State. Scolnick (85) and Kraushar (46) gave attention to setting up 
courses of study and distributive education programs in New York City. 


Mathematics 


(mong the organizations carrying on study and research aimed at 
improving high-school mathematics instruction were: the Schaol Mathe- 
matics Study Group, the Secondary School Curriculum Committee of 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, the University of IIli- 
nois Committee on School Mathematics, and the Commission on Mathe- 
matics of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

The widespread interest in improvement of mathematics instruction 
was further illustrated by the financial support of the National Science 
Foundation to the School Mathematics Study Group, and even more im- 
portant was the emphasis on mathematics in the year-round institutes 
sponsored by the National Science Foundation. 

Reports of these and other groups reflected the following trends: (a) 
increased mathematics requirements for all students (100); (b) increased 
offerings for the students in grades 9 through 12 (100); (c) develop- 
ment of unified courses (74); (d) emphasis on concepts as opposed to 
teaching by demonstration and drill (13, 61, 74); (e) elimination of 
traditional, nonfunctional content and the inclusion of concepts hitherto 
relegated to college mathematics (13, 17, 22, 59, 61); (f) increase of 
enrichment material treating mathematical ideas and lessening of em- 
phasis on mere computation (69); (g) freedom for able students to ad- 
vance as rapidly as their interests and abilities will permit, allowing 
them to take advantage of opportunities for advanced placement in col- 
lege (21). 

Capehart (17) reported a University of Illinois study on the co-or- 
diration of algebra and analytic geometry. Heinke (41) explored the pos- 
sibility of increasing student competency in the discovery or generation 
of new theorems through the process of variation. Albrecht (4), in a crit- 
ical and historical study of the role of ruler-and-compass constructions 
in high-school geometry, indicated that neither exclusion of nor prolonged 
use of the compass and ruler was suitable to modern geometry teaching. 

Freitag (37), in a historical study, formulated five theses and eight 
assumptions concerning the outcome of mathematics teaching but was 
unable to generalize about method or content. Steinbrenner (87) studied 
the concept of continuity for teachers of secondary-school mathematics. 

Payne (69) studied enrichment for groups of varying abilities, and 
Wales (93) made recommendations concerning course content on the 
basis of a national survey and analysis of courses. Rosskopf (74) ob- 
served trends in mathematics teaching during the first half of the twen- 
tieth century and related these trends to psychological experimentation, 
the philosophy of John Dewey, and socioeconomic developments. 
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Van Deventer (91) developed a procedure for the study and revision 
of mathematical curricula based on the Illinois curriculum program. Niel- 
sen (66) surveyed mathematics instruction in lowa high schools. Scott, 
Foresman and Co. (86) made summaries of studies, both local and state, 
whose findings will be available early in 1960. Brown (13) listed more 
than 70 questions related to mathematics instruction which need to be 
answered. 


Science 


The National Science Foundation (90), through federal grants, gave 
impetus to revisions of content, organization, and method in science 
courses. Much of the research and experimentation was in process and 
final reports had not been made. The study committee on chemistry was 
being organized. The study committee on biological science was at work. 
The first annual report of the Physical Science Study Committee (84) 
was published in January 1958. During the academic year 1957-58 a 
preliminary study of content and organization of science courses was 
conducted in eight high schools. The Physical Science Study Committee 
(40) prepared a preliminary draft of a new physics textbook whose con- 
tent had been tested in these schools. 

Probably the most important trend was from a Newtonian to an atomic 
picture of the universe (90). A corollary trend was from consideration 
of the various physical sciences as separate disciplines to recognition of 
their unity. These trends brought increased awareness of the importance 
of science as method and the transient value of certain scientific subject 
matter. 

Fonsworth (36), studying outcomes of a problem-solving approach and 
a factual-information approach in the teaching of chemistry, saw little 
difference in the amount of traditional content remembered. However, 
the problem-solving group scored better on tests requiring thinking ability. 
Caldwell (16), through an analysis of published materials, isolated 296 
earth-science principles judged to be desirable for inclusion in science 
programs of general education. Burleson (15) developed procedures and 
materials for the study and revision of science curricula in any secondary 
school. 

Although considerable emphasis has been given to a revision of the 
content of college-preparatory physics courses, little research was done on 
the content of general science courses. No studies were reported on the 
content of courses devoted to the study of space. 


Social Studies 


The dearth of experimental research in social studies may be accounted 
for by the difficulties of obtaining objective data applicable to general 
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goals in the area. Hill (42) used experimental and control groups to test 
the hypothesis that the organized study of selected materials pertaining 
to social class helps high-school pupils formulate attitudes toward self, 
others, social justice, and democracy, and helps them in the choice of 
their friends. In no case did the experimental groups appear to benefit 
more than the control groups. 

Andrews (5), Peck (70), Rambeau (73), Runge (76), and Rusteika 
(77) performed related research which brought together generalizations 
to aid in selection of textbooks for social studies. They sought to fur- 
nish a guide to the planning of learning experiences, the preparing of text, 
audio-visual, and other resource materials, the adapting of teaching 
methods, and the selecting of instructional materials. Their procedures 
were as follows: (a) to collect bibliographies in anthropology, economics, 
geography, political science, and social psychology; (b) to have the bibli- 
ographies rated by selected specialists; (c) to select final bibliographies 
of 62 texts for their respective fields of inquiry; (d) to analyze the texts 
in order to determine significant generalized ideas in those fields; (e) 
to record and code the generalizations. 

Similarly, the Committee on Concepts and Values of the National 
Council for the Social Studies (60) examined 14 themes which have been 
developed and amplified for use in grades 1 through 12 and provided 
16 to 39 illustrative concepts and generalizations to aid in the develop- 
ment of each theme into curricular material. 

Cruikshanks (27) traced development of the social-studies curriculum 
throughout the last 50 years and found much evidence to indicate that 
textbooks are major determinants of the curriculum. Social-studies text- 
books came under scrutiny of researchers attempting to determine quan- 
tity and quality of text material about specific countries and peoples. 
Takaki (89) searched history texts for material dealing with Japan and 
the Japanese. Deodhar (29) similarly examined social-studies texts for 
material on India. Both authors saw improvement, in that recent texts 
showed greater space allotments, a better balance in the presentation of 
content, and a more objective approach to their respective countries. 

Some research in social studies has been of a philosophical nature. 
McClellan (54) investigated the question of whether or not instruction 
in history produces a person better able to control his environment than 
he would be without the instruction. Engle (32), treating the relationship 
between imparting knowledge of human culture and teaching history, con- 
trasted alternative procedures: (a) the chronicle or saga-of-the-society 
approach and (b) the approach which makes the cultural process an ex- 
plicit datum and frame of reference in the study of history. She favors 
the latter. Such research as this should open doors and provide ideas for 
further research of a more empirical nature. 
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CHAPTER V 


The School Program: General Instructional 
Procedures 


JOSEPH R. ELLIS 


Avrter srier consideration of changed concepts of method, attention is 
given here to four basic aspects of instruction: (a) organization of the 
learning situation, (b) maintenance of interpersonal relations conducive 
to effective learning, (c) guidance of learning experiences, and (d) evalu- 
ation of learning. The need for research in the area of instruction is sum- 
marized in the concluding section. 


Changes in Concepts of Method 


Methodological research in recent years has depicted many significant 
educational needs of our time (14, 26, 33, 41, 45) and has indicated an 
effort to adapt scientific and technological developments to improvement 
of educational methods (25). Most studies cited in this chapter reveal a 
greater concern for techniques of instruction than for a broader concept 
of method. 


Organization of the Learning Situation 


Recent research has dealt with organizing the learning situation to 
achieve the most efficient and effective use of teachers and other resources. 
Wrightstone (58), surveying research related to class organization, ob- 
served that, even when pupils are grouped according to ability, marked in- 
dividual differences exist. Ohm and Howe (39) reported results from an 
experiment in which students were grouped according to immediate needs 
of the learning situation; the procedure required flexibility in group com- 
position, scheduling, and instruction. 

Harrah (19) found that, of five kinds of grouping, friendship group- 
ing gave best results on measures of achievement and social behavior. 
Hoover (22) concluded that the same motivational activities were not 
effective for slow, average, and superior learners. Lynch (31) sought to 
develop a theory of educational motivation centered around the organ- 
izational aspects of cognitive clarity, affective quality, and ego-involve- 
ment. 

Michael and others (34) stated that instruction for the gifted should 
include procedures involving creative work, ideas, and investigation. 
Passow and others (41) called attention to the need for providing the 
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gifted with enrichment in both breadth and depth of experience. Eales, 
Reed, and Wilson (11) and Welke and Bragg (55) surveyed secondary 
schools in Wisconsin and California, respectively, and found definite 
trends toward ability grouping. 

Gronlund (16) reported that dual grouping in student-centered teach- 
ing promoted participation, social growth, opportunities for leadership, 
and communication. Bills (4) found support for the hypothesis that stu- 
dent-centered teaching and client-centered therapy resulted in similar per- 
sonality changes. Thompson and Tom (53) concluded that student-cen- 
tered patterns of instruction in vocational agriculture classes resulted in 
greater achievement and produced an atmposhere more conducive to guid- 
ance than did teacher-centered patterns. 

Studies in Colorado (26), Illinois (3), and Massachusetts (5) involved 
experimentation with team-teaching and -planning, flexible scheduling 
and grouping, and classes of various sizes. Findings, though tentative, 
favored many of the aspects of the experimental approaches. 


Maintenance of Interpersonal Relations for 
Effective Learning 


he relationship between teacher and learner is considered by many to 
be a critical factor in the learning situation. Bush (6), viewing teaching 
as essentially a problem in human relations, reported on the Stanford 
study of characteristics of effective teacher-pupil relationships. Findings 
indicated that the pupil’s feeling about the teacher was the critical factor 
in developing an effective learning situation. 

Hoyt (23) found that the teacher’s knowledge of the learner’s charac- 
teristics tends to improve the learner’s attitude toward the teacher. Oliva 
(40) prepared a “primer” for adolescent discipline in a democratic so- 
ciety. Lane and Beauchamp (29) characterized mature group relations as 
involving continuous growth from hostility, insecurity, and inadequacy 
toward greater acceptance, security, and adequacy. 

Much of the concern for mental health has centered on the school. 
Labrant (28) described certain practices in secondary-school classrooms 
which create situations that are harmful to the adolescent’s mental health. 
Regan (42) found students under authoritarian teachers to have more 
school-connected fears than students taught by democratic teachers. 


Guidance of Learning Experiences 


The last five years have witnessed many promising experiments with 
a variety of instructional procedures. Although it is too early to draw 
conclusions from much of this research, definite trends are indicated. 
Stoddard (49) noted the use of television not only to enrich and supple- 
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ment instruction, but also to perform some of the tasks of the teacher. 
Hobbs (21) described a network of educational television stations in 
Alabama which provides direct teaching, as well as supplemental and 
enriching experiences to classrooms throughout the state. 

Teaching by Television (14) summarized experimental studies in the 
use of television in more than 100 school systems. Findings indicated 
generally that: (a) The team approach is successful. (b) There is no sig- 
nificant difference in achievement between students taught with the aid 
of television and those taught conventionally. (c) Television teaching in- 
creased the use of the library and the responsibility of the learner. (d) 
Presentations were more carefully planned and made better use of teacher 
abilities and instructional materials than does conventional teaching. (e) 
Classroom teachers had more time to plan and to provide individual help 
to students. In the Evanston Township High School’s experiment with 
closed-circuit television (8) similar results were found. Many of these 
studies limited their evaluation to paper and pencil measures of rather 
narrow outcomes. 

An NEA survey (36) showed an increase in availability and use of 
practically all kinds of audio-visual equipment; particularly was this the 
pattern in larger school districts. Wendt (56) surveyed research in the 
field of audio-visual instruction and described effective procedures em- 
ploying multisensory aids. 

A comparison of student achievement and interest in experimental and 
control groups in the Utah Physics Film Project (38) indicated that: (a) 
Physics can be taught effectively by an especially prepared set of films. 
(b) Schools lacking adequately prepared teachers and adequate equip- 
ment can use such films profitably, either as supplements or as entire 
courses. (c) Although significant differences were not found between the 
gains of the two groups, raw gains generally favored the control group. 
Sipe (47) found a similar study in Tennessee to support the Utah study, 
but he noted that it indicated need to strengthen regular instructional 
procedures. 

Investigating teaching by means of recorded sound, Gibson (15) tenta- 
tively concluded that junior high-school students could thus be taught 
conversational Spanish and spelling as effectively as by conventional 
methods. Findings of a two-year experiment at Snyder, Texas (25) tended 
to support the general hypothesis that instruction by teams of teachers 
with staff aids, working with students in large groups and subgrouping 
according to the demands of the learning situation, using closed-circuit 
television and other instructional aids, and increasing teacher-pupil plan- 
ning for small group and individual work in unit-type activities are more - 
effective than the traditional method employing one teacher for a class of 
20 to 25 secondary-school students. 

Johnson and VanderHorck (24) described an experiment using non- 
certified laboratory assistants to extend opportunities for learning sci- 
ence for high-school students. 
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The gifted learner received increased attention. Davis (10), observing 
techniques of instructing gifted students in schools throughout the coun- 
try, found effective procedures to include research, individual study of 
significant problems, and discussion groups. Martinson (32) reported on 
a state-wide study in California which sought to determine effective ways 
of providing for the gifted. The New York State Education Department 
(37) described practices to provide challenges and opportunities appro- 
priate to the gifted in New York State secondary schools. Havighurst 
(20) reported a definite trend toward ability grouping based upon in- 
telligence test scores, grades, and teacher recommendations. 

Studies comparing lecture and discussion approaches to learning were 
surveyed by Stovall (50), who found the two techniques to yield about 
the same results for recall of factual knowledge immediately after learn- 
ing; however, the discussion approach was favored in practically all other 
comparisons. Strang (51) reported the findings of studies of the effec- 
tiveness of supervised study and homework to be conflicting and incon- 
clusive. 

An attempt to link study of literature to the learner’s problems and 
daily experience was a trend noted by Wolfe (57). Morrisett and Hov- 
land (35) compared varieties of training in human problem solving, 
and thorough treatments of problem solving as a method of instruction 
were provided by several authors (1, 12, 17). Spence, Melton, and Under- 
wood (48) described the ways in which laws of learning could be applied 
in the classroom. Corman (9) noted a lack of research into the question 
of problem solving in the classroom and attributed it to the absence of 
clear delineation of the significant variables. 

Krathwohl (27) called attention to functions of the teacher in facili- 
tating the integration of educational experiences. Capehart (7) and Lurry 
and Alberty (30) described practices in secondary-school core classes 
which involved problem solving and integration of learning. Trump (54) 
stated that a flexible plan of scheduling and grouping in the secondary 
school will allow appropriate procedures to be adapted by teachers plan- 
ning and working in teams for shifting patterns of large groups, small 
discussion groups, and individual study. 


Evaluation of Learning 


Research concerning evaluation of learning is more limited than re- 
search related to other phases of instruction. Studies dealing with psycho- 
logical and educational testing are reviewed elsewhere in a regular issue 
of the Review (2). Rothney (44) identified major problem areas and 
described the sequence of effective procedures in evaluation. Wrightstone, 
Justman, and Robbins (59) reported trends in evaluative practices which 
reflect an increasing concern for functional outcomes and the measure- 
ment of understandings rather than isolated information, skills, and abili- 
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ties. Hand (18) and Schwartz, Tiedeman, and Wallace (46) provided 
suggestions for evaluative procedures in the secondary school. Rothney 
(44) found practices in reporting pupil progress generally to be con- 
fined to the traditional form of report, which he believed inadequate 
for the promotion of a co-operative home-and-school relationship. Roelfs 
(43) found a trend toward more varied and informal reporting practices 
in junior high schools. 


Needed Research in Instructional Methods 


Fleming (13) and Taba, Noel, and Marsh (52) described action re- 
search programs which show promise of narrowing the gap between 
what is known and what is done: a critical problem for instruction. Perti- 
nent questions in problem solving remain to be investigated, and study 
of the broader effects of the newer techniques of organization and in- 
struction cited in this review is needed before conclusions can be drawn. 
The need for a theoretical framework to guide research in the area of 
methodology is critical for the entire field of education. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The School Program: Nonclass Experience 


MAURICE J. EASH 


Ths CHAPTER deals with organized learning experiences held under the 
auspices of the school but generally not as an integral part of the formal 
academic curriculum. It discusses the literature and research under three 
headings: definitions, problems and concerns, trends. 

In the five-year interim since the first review of the research and litera- 
ture on nonclass activities (15) interest has not lessened. General bibliog- 
raphies (20, 22, 23) appeared, as well as special bibliographies on such 
aspects as evaluation (11) and policies (70). Most writing on nonclass 
activities stated objectives and purposes and described programs and opin- 
ions. Relatively few carefully controlled research studies investigating 
selected variables in nonclass activities were done. Research was mainly 
limited to questionnaires examining one facet of a program or gathering 
opinions about current programs, and it was subject to the severe limita- 
tions of studies based on questionnaires. 

Though shedding some light on the current status of nonclass activities, 
such studies did not help to resolve the major problems. After critically 
examining a number of studies of nonclass activities, Krumboltz (35) con- 
cluded that much has yet to be done to validate objectively many of the 
values claimed for nonclass activities; conclusive evidence of their value 
is virtually nonexistent. 


Definitions 


Confusion as to what constitute class and nonclass activities is reflected 
in the multiplicity of practices and opinions about scheduling student 
activities. Urged to give more time to academic subjects, schools are being 
pressed to differentiate between the more formal curriculum and nonclass 
activities (8). Here the definition of nonclass activities used in the previous 
review (15) will be adhered to: “. . . the less formal phases of the school 
program, usually offered either during an activity or homeroom period 
or outside class hours, and generally not credited in terms of the usual 
Carnegie units.” 


Problems and Concerns 


Problems in nonclass activities which received most attention fall under 
the following subheadings: (a) purposes and objectives, (b) lack of faith 
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in youth, (c) participation, (d) relation to the curriculum, and (e) faculty 
interest and support. Major changes appear to be a heightened concern 
for delineating the relationship of nonclass activities and the more formal 
curriculum, re-examination of the problems of participation, and a shift 
of opinion concerning faculty interest and support. Many problems are 
interrelated, and some overlapping of discussion is unavoidable. 


Purposes and Objectives of Activities 


Confusion as to what constitute nonclass activities becomes readily 
apparent in statements of purposes and objectives. These statements fre- 
quently conform to the classificatory systems used in listing the objectives 
of the formal curriculum. A popular taxonomic arrangement includes 
civic, social, and personal objectives (51, 62, 69). 

Where specific objectives were set forth, nonclass activities appeared 
to be viewed as extensions of the formal curriculum or of other parts of 
the school program, such as helping to interpret the school program to 
the public (58), providing enrichment for the gifted (28), and offering 
vocational opportunities outside the school day (5, 44). 

From the statements of purposes and objectives of nonclass activities 
one might conclude that they duplicate the formal curriculum. Neverthe- 
less, it appears that they are making a distinct contribution to adolescents’ 
education. They offer learning experiences distinguished from the formal 
curriculum by their flexibility and adaptability to students’ interests and 
needs (5, 6, 28). 

Typical lists of objectives and purposes were stated in textbooks written 
for the field (32, 47). Tompkins (64), analyzing desirable and undesirable 
policies governing nonclass activities, urged educators to develop programs 
based upon accepted objectives rather than spending their efforts on dis- 
agreements over lists of objectives. As further discussion in this chapter 
reveals, lack of clarity as to objectives of nonclass activities is one part 
of a major problem involving lack of faith in youth and faculty support of 
nonclass activities (2, 25). 


Lack of Faith in Youth 


The lack of understanding of objectives and purposes of nonclass ac- 
tivities is most clearly demonstrated in terms of the role that students are 
given. Nonclass activities are justified on the grounds that, through their 
flexibility, many opportunities can be provided for youth to learn to make 
choices, render decisions, evaluate consequences; that is, to learn the tech- 
niques and attitudes of democratic citizenship (51, 69). The claim is also 
made that they promote learning of the formal curriculum in settings of 
greater meaning and significance for students (32, 37). Underexploitation 
of the learning opportunities of nonclass activities is too frequently the 
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case, and when major decisions are involved, adults are overeager to pre- 
empt the students’ role of choice-maker. 

Marden (45), studying New Jersey secondary-school student councils, 
found that over 80 percent of the sponsors were appointed by principals. 
The most democratic method of selection of sponsors (co-operative agree- 
ment of students, faculty, and administration) was observed by less than 
2 percent of the schools. Righter’s study of student councils in selected 
schools in West Virginia (57) and Fisher’s evaluation of student council 
practices in Connecticut (16) support the: belief that the authoritarian 
selection of sponsors cited above is not a practice peculiar to one section of 
the country. Thus, rich opportunities for learning democratic responsibility 
are quickly short-circuited, and such instruments as the student council 
become lifeless surrogates of the faculty and administration. 

Another common practice which inhibits the learning of democratic 
attitudes is the use of election procedures which disfranchise large groups 
of students. Voting privileges in some school elections are restricted to 
members of the general student organization (59). Under these circum- 
stances, adherence to a rule that establishes first- and second-class citizen- 
ship is extended to the social-political structure of the school. 

Delegating management of funds connected with nonclass activities to 
students, as a method of reinforcing learnings of the formal curriculum, 
occurs infrequently. Patrick (52) found few cases in which the student 
council or student bank had responsibility for bookkeeping and handling 
of funds for nonclass activities. All too frequently, adult management of 
nonclass funds was found to nullify students’ opportunities to learn and 
practice fiscal responsibility (14). Hesitancy to entrust youth with deciding 
how much time should be given to nonclass activities was also observed 
(37, 39, 68). 

What underlies the lack of faith in youth pointed out by this research? 
A ready-made opportunity for students to practice the managing of time 
is ignored; arbitrary limitation of the number of nonclass activities in 
which a student may participate sharply reduces the student’s opportuni- 
ties to capitalize on their educational worth and denies his own budgeting 
of time. Erickson’s study (14) of student decision-making in nonclass ac- 
tivities in a representative sample of Minnesota high schools disclosed 
some possible explanations. Primary motivations of students to participate 
in nonclass activities were related rather to community expectations and 
traditional practices than to objectives and purposes growing out of stu- 
dents’ interests and needs. Thus, practices which reflect lack of faith in 
youth are part of a broader problem of developing an operational state- 
ment of purposes and objectives for nonclass activities. 


Participation 


Encouraging students to participate in nonclass activities has met with 
almost unanimous approval among educators owing to the belief that there 
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is a relationship between failure to participate and dropping out of school 
(38). Amount of time spent in participation, as well as the reasons for 
nonparticipation, received increased attention. Undoubtedly, concern about 
the amount of time that students spend in nonclass activities is prompted 
by increased public demand that more time be spent on the formal cur- 
riculum (1). 

In cases in which arbitrary limits are established on participation, the 
maximum number of activities in which a student may participate ranges 
from one to three (37, 39). The principal reasons given for such limita- 
tion are as follows: (a) Overparticipation results in neglect of the aca- 
demic curriculum. (b) Overscheduling may impair the health of the 
adolescent who is too ambitious (71). 

However, McCaslin (41) found that in three Maryland high schools 
the majority of actively participating students who were absent from class 
most frequently in order to attend nonclass activities received higher 
grades, had higher achievement ratings, and were less often absent from 
school than those who participated in few nonclass activities. Twining’s 
study (66) produced comparable findings from similar data. 

Thus, it would appear that regulating the number of activities in which 
a student may participate cannot be supported. If the problem appears 
to be overparticipation, utilization of the school’s guidance facilities to 
help students make wise choices would be a more desirable practice (26). 

The important role that guidance assumes in nonclass activities was 
brought out in a study by Israel (29). In cases in which students planned 
and executed nonclass activities with a minimum of. guidance, Israel found 
the activities were exorbitant in cost, which limited participation. 

Participation is also adversely affected when nonclass activities must 
be scheduled outside the regular school day (49). Pauley’s study (53) 
of 600 seniors’ participation found that distance, transportation, and part- 
time employment were marked limitations. For these reasons it has been 
suggested that all nonclass activities take place during the regular school 
day (34). An added advantage of such an arrangement is that students 
can be more easily guided into activities which contribute to personality 
development (46). 

The cost of nonclass activities has often been cited as a significant 
factor affecting student participation (7, 33, 60). Recent investigations 
of costs are few. Saunders’ study (60) of costs in 80 Nebraska high schools 
showed that students were contributing slightly over 20 percent of the 
direct support for nonclass activities. Although the contradiction between 
supposedly free education and educational programs freighted with hidden 
costs (to which nonclass activities significantly contribute) has long been 
a popular theme, Israel (29) found that teachers did not believe the cost 
of nonclass activities important in governing students’ participation. 

Gordon’s study (21) of a high-school social system explored a new 
dimension of student participation. He found students to be defining 
social status in terms of participation in nonclass activities. His study 
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questioned whether devices for cutting fees or scheduling activities during 
the school day could effectively deal with the problem of nonparticipation. 
Under present organization, students of low status are excluded from par- 
ticipating (40). Keislar (31) found that certain nonclass activities attract 
students with similar patterns of behavior, that is, students of comparable 
status. These studies, especially that of Gordon, emphasize the complexity 
of the relationship of nonclass activities to total configuration of the school, 
and it would appear that the fundamental factors influencing participation 
are only beginning to be explored. 


Relation to Curriculum 


It was pointed out that scheduling nonclass activities exclusively outside 
the school day handicaps the program and virtually excludes many stu- 
dents (63). Nevertheless, a variety of attempts to fit nonclass activities 
into the school day have brought no universally satisfactory solution (13, 
48, 65). Scarcity of time in the regular school day compels reappraisal 
of the total program with a view to correlating class and nonclass offerings. 
Some natural combinations, such as the school newspaper and instruction 
in journalism, would easily lend themselves to a correlated program (17, 
30). 

Students’ perceptions of the relationship of nonclass activities to the 
formal curriculum are important, as well as perception of this relation- 
ship by the faculty and administration. More than half of 9000 Indiana 
high-school students rated nonclass activities as equal in value to the aca- 
demic subjects (4). Vredevoe (72) believed the program of nonclass activi- 
ties provided by the secondary school to be a better index of sincerity in 
teaching democratic values than the formal school program. 

Not everyone views the increased acceptance of nonclass activities as an 
important part of the regular school schedule with equal enthusiasm. Non- 
class activities, it is felt, have overloaded teachers who are already heavily 
burdened, distracted students from applying themselves to the formal cur- 
riculum, and received community sanctions and rewards to an extent that 
downgrades teachers’ efforts in the formal curriculum (1, 8). There is 
probably considerable truth in the assertion that imbalances exist, espe- 
cially where interscholastic sports are involved (54). That attention is 
being focused on developing the two programs, nonclass activities and the 
formal curriculum, as complementary educative forces, rather than as 
rivals for students’ time, is, indeed, a hopeful sign (24). 


Faculty Interest and Support 


The success of nonclass activities relies heavily upon the genuine interest 
and support of a school faculty. Faculty support in some schools has been 
less than wholehearted (59). The conflict between teachers, school admin- 
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istrators, and school boards over sponsorship of nonclass activities seems 
to center around the problems of teacher load and extra pay for extra 
work (3). 

Court decisions have fairly well established authority of school boards 
to assign teachers to nonclass activities as part of their duties when such 
activities lie within a teacher’s field of training and competence and are 
assigned on a reasonable and nondiscriminatory basis (18, 67). Despite 
court rulings, the climate of opinion seems to be that extra pay for extra 
work is justified (55). A nationwide sampling of school administrators 
revealed that 80 percent are in favor of extra pay for teachers whose 
duties extend past the regular school day (50). 

McClain (42, 43) concluded from a study of policy in 1174 schools 
that, once the practice of paying for extra work is inaugurated, it will 
be extended, both in respect to amount and in respect to number of people 
receiving remuneration. When nonclass activities are viewed as part of 
the teacher’s regular load, the position generally adhered to is that they 
should take place during the regular school day (10, 34). 

\ way of securing faculty support is to hire a specialist who will ad- 
minister the nonclass program and release the faculty from this respon- 
sibility (12, 27). A fear, perhaps justified, of hiring specialists in nonclass 
activities is that, in divorcing the faculty from the nonclass activity pro- 
gram, two curricula competing for students’ time may be established (36). 


Promising Trends 


While vast sums of money are being spent on research in various aspects 
of the formal curriculum, research on nonclass activities limps along sup- 
ported almost solely by the interest of dedicated workers; but the gradual 
accretion of knowledge is producing some changes in the programs of non- 
class activities. 

Rennicke and Hearn (56), analyzing writings on school activities, cited 
the following trends: (a) the conscious effort to relate the objectives of 
nonclass activities to the general objectives of education; (b) increased 
attention to the problems of overparticipation and underparticipation; (c) 
attempts to solve problems of imbalance, whereby some activities were 
overemphasized to the detriment of the remainder of the program; (d) 
broadened student participation in school government and more shared 
responsibility between students and school management; (e) viewing of 
nonclass activities as part of the teacher’s regular load, and not as an 
adjunct of the formal curriculum. 

(nother discernible trend is the linking of nonclass activities to projects 
sponsored by local community and civic clubs. Students are provided op- 
portunity to assist Community Chest drives and other socially useful proj- 
ects. One outcome of these co-operative efforts was better community under- 
standing of the nonclass activities of the school (19, 61). 
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Some recent reappraisals of how youth are spending their time in school 
seem to reflect a concern with evaluation of nonclass activities and with 
a need for means to present a program of defensible activities to the public 
(9). That evaluation of nonclass activities has been grossly neglected is 
readily apparent (35). Crum (11) listed a series of instruments which 
can enable educators to appraise more accurately the efficacy of nonclass 
activities in achieving desired objectives. A major weakness in evaluation 
has been a lack of attempts to measure the contributions of nonclass ac- 
tivities, and/or use of only the most limited measuring instruments. Public 
pressures causing educators to re-examine the total concept of nonclass 
activities may well be a major stimulus to improving nonclass programs. 

A program of nonclass activities to complement the formal curriculum 
is more imperative than ever. In an age of anxiety, adolescents search for 
a social organization which admits of personality expression. Nonclass 
activities properly conducted can provide a socially acceptable organiza- 
tion for youth to meet these basic psychological needs. Additional research 
is needed in all areas of nonschool activities to strengthen the present 
programs and build guidelines for co-ordinating nonclass activities with 
the other educational opportunities provided by the schools. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The School Program: Organization and Staff 


GLENN R. SNIDER 


D. RING THE last five years the broad concept of needs, which dominated 
educational purpose and action in the preceding decade, yielded to the 
persistent demand for greater stress on challenging the adolescent intel- 
lect. Lack of studies to measure the relative effectiveness of different 
organizational arrangements, however, was noticeable during the period 
under review. 


The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (6) at- 
tempted to identify and propose alternative solutions to some of the major 
theoretical issues and problems, frankly making the analysis in the 
progressive-experimentalist context. The 1958 Yearbook (4) of the Ameri- 
ican Association of School Administrators indicated the future role of 
the secondary school and pointed out that its pattern of organization had 
been in a state of flux for some time. This study found many dissatisfac- 
tions with inherited organizational patterns to stem from desire to improve 
curriculum and educational services, utilize instructional staff more ef- 
fectively, and improve articulation and co-ordination. 


Conant (26), analyzing weaknesses and strengths of the secondary 
school, saw the comprehensive high school as able to meet the nation’s 
educational needs, but, at the same time saw absence of adequate second- 
ary-school programs in thousands of American communities unless effec- 
tive school-district reorganization occurs. Wiles and Patterson (122) like- 
wise believed any high school other than the comprehensive high school 
incompatible with basic American democratic values. 


A review of research in the areas covered by this chapter will overlap 
sections in other Review issues dealing with instructional improvement, 
curriculum change, general administration and organization, higher edu- 
cation, and teacher education. The reader seeking more information may 
wish to consult Reviews under these topics. The treatment of this chapter 
follows that set by the last previous chapter on the topic. The first part of 
this chapter deals with major aspects of organization: the junior high 
school, the senior high school, the junior college, articulation between the 
secondary school and other educational organizations, and utilization of 
staff. The second part is concerned with staff problems in the secondary 
school: the secondary principalship, teacher supply, qualifications for ad- 
mission to teaching, problems and deficiencies of beginning teachers, em- 
ployment conditions, problems of staff morale, and qualities of an effective 
teacher. 
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Organization 


The Junior High School 


The junior high school became more firmly established in the educa- 
tional framework. Gaumnitz and others (45) focused attention on prob- 
lems, provided useful data, and perceived the junior high school’s place 
now rightly recognized. 

Douglass (33) detected a trend toward the 6-3-3 school organization 
and revealed that almost half the students in grades 7 through 9 were en- 
rolled in junior high schools, 16 to 18 percent in six-year schools, and 30 
to 35 percent in systems having 8-4 plans of organization. Seventy-five 
percent of junior high schools were housed in separate buildings, and more 
than 80 percent had their own principals. Douglass also saw a trend 
toward larger classes, longer periods, decrease in study halls, and increase 
in core periods, and the replacing of authoritarian with co-operative 
procedures. 

The U. S. Office of Education (45) also found separation of junior and 
senior high schools predominant in terms of the number of pupils served. 
The next most frequent plan, however, was the junior-senior secondary 
school, the four-year high school being least frequent. 

\ status study (30) of the administrative organization of New York 
State junior high schools showed a pupil-administrator ratio of 365:1. 
Principal opinion in the same study set the optimum ratio, however, at 
200:1 or 250:1. Regardless of size of school and adequacy of staff, basic 
functions were not being delegated. Marsh (69) discussed recent trends 
in organization and administration and identified 10 specific tendencies. 
He predicted that the junior high school would become the model for 
the educational system in the years ahead. 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools (2) rec- 
ommended that a junior high school of 720 pupils have a full-time princi- 
pal, a curriculum or administrative assistant, a full-time materials con- 
sultant, a full-time guidance counselor, a full-time school nurse, and ade- 
quate secretarial, clerical, and managerial help. Gruhn and Douglass (50) 
proposed a similar staff, but additional staff to deal with counseling and 
curriculum direction. 

Baughman (11) reported a study of the Illinois Junior High School 
Principals Association which examined the duties and functions of junior 
high-school principals and found junior high schools lacking adequate 
staff mainly in the field of supervision and curriculum improvement. 

Tomkins (110) conducted a questionnaire study sponsored by the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals and reported that 
fewer than 3 percent of the 1236 schools which responded were on double 
session. Of those responding, 84.7 percent were three-year junior high 
schools, and the average enrollment was 675. Of the responding schools, 
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71 percent had 500 pupils or more, and 6 percent had over 1000. Block- 
time classes were reported by 57.3 percent. The most comprehensive study 
of block-time classes was made by Wright (123). 

Gaumnitz (44), observing trends toward reducing number of periods, 
lengthening periods, and lengthening the school day, formulated nine 
conclusions and recommendations. 


The Senior High School 


As in the previous decade, significant studies of the enrollment and 
organization of good senior high schools were completed during this 
review period. 

The President’s Committee for the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion (91) proposed that every four-year high school have a minimum of 
300 pupils, or of 75 pupils in each age group, and 12 full-time teachers. 
The Educational Policies Commission (80) in 1959 recommended school 
districts large enough to support efficiently at least one high school having 
a varied, individualized program through the twelfth year. Five hundred 
or more students would be needed in a four-year high school to effectively 
use such offerings. 

Conant (26) contended that in many states the task facing education is 
elimination of the small high school through appropriate district re- 
organization. According to his recommendation that there should be at 
least 100 pupils in a graduating class, over 70 percent of the nation’s 
high schools are too small. 

Shapiro (102), surveying 17 four-year high schools in California with 
enrollments of more than 800, sought to determine the relationships be- 
tween school size and curricular offerings, guidance, staff relations, and 
school-community relations; he concluded that the optimum size for good 
staff relations is an enrollment of 1200 to 1600, but that the advantages 
are not sufficient to warrant major sacrifices to achieve that size. 

The trend since 1931 away from the 8-4 organization was noted by 
Clevenger (25) to be more pronounced in some states than in others. 
Grady (48), analyzing administrative practices in large six-year high 
schools of the North Central Association, interpreted single administra- 
tive use of building and elimination of graduation exercises for the lower 
grades as evidence of single-unit operation. Evidence indicated, however, 
that in assignment of teachers, activity participation, enrollment proce- 
dures, accrediting, and rules and regulations, the schools were being ad- 
ministered as double units, as both junior and senior high schools. 

Conant (26) suggested organizing the school day into seven or eight 
periods in order to provide opportunity for talented students to elect 
courses as additions to the basic academic program. Wiles and Patterson 
(122) contended that more experimentation must be done with present 
schedules and thought 40- to 50-minute periods likely to be inadequate 
for some activities and classes. 
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Forsheit (41) cited disadvantages of double sessions and suggested 
a plan of scheduling in overenrolled schools which used a more common 
school-day length. Reifschneider (93) analyzed the extended school-year 
program and recommended that it be considered an integral part of the 
total program. Carper (19) described an extensive summer-school pro- 
gram in lowa. 

The “House Plan,” a new concept in secondary-school organization, 
was described by Fitts (40) as it operated in two Connecticut high 
schools. The arrangement combined advantages of the large comprehensive 
school with those of the small school. Students, identified with the house 
to which they were assigned, shared the general facilities. 


Articulation 


{rticulation has been defined as the relationship of the various or- 
ganizational parts of the educational program and the facility with which 
transition occurs among these parts. Articulation problems may relate 
to administrative practice, pupil guidance, approach in teaching, or the 
curriculum. 

\ definitive analysis of the articulation problem in the past decade 
appeared in the 1958 Yearbook (5) of the Association for Supervision 
ind Curriculum Development. This comprehensive treatment dealt with 
both vertical and horizontal aspects of articulation and critically evaluated 
current efforts at solving articulation problems on the basis of criteria of 
articulation and continuity of learning. 

Jones (61), discussing articulation between elementary and secondary 
schools, saw need for identification of threads of continuity, persistent 
themes, and central ideas characterizing areas of instruction. He drew 
on an important study (79) emphasizing the significance of these factors 
in the improvement of mathematics instruction in terms of the movement 
of children from one level to another. 

Swenson (108) believed that solutions of articulation problems must 
he sought through consideration of educational objectives, child growth, 
learning, and curriculum development. Smith (105) saw satisfactory 
articulation between the elementary school and the junior high school 
as a goal to be achieved by means of more effective supervision. 

Hodge (55) related how a plan for improvement of articulation be- 
tween elementary and secondary schools was expanded into a K-12 pro- 
gram. Schwartz (97), explaining articulation in a Los Angeles junior 
high school, saw the change from elementary school to junior high as 
the biggest event in a pupil’s life after the first day of school. 

\ timely treatment of the implications for secondary education of the 
Carnegie unit and its relationship to the problems of articulation from 
level to level in the secondary school was made by Tompkins and Gaum- 
nitz (111). 
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Michael (71) believed discontinuity of curriculum content to be one 
of the chief problems in the transition from junior to senior high school. 
He described the way one school dealt with this problem through 12 
articulation committees in as many subject fields; they dealt with problems 
of curriculum structure, scope, placement, instructional material, and teach- 
ing methods at each grade level. Michael saw need for close collaboration 
between high schools and colleges in definition of tasks, responsibilities, 
programs, and services. He perceived improved teaching of academic 
subjects as important to articulation, and he referred to the Advanced 
Placement Program as promising, indicating an instance in which it had 
worked satisfactorily. Budd (17), studying co-operation between high 
schools and colleges, found only 14 of 304 respondents aware of efforts 
to improve relations. Improving the transitional period, co-ordinating 
curriculum, and determining more clearly who should go to college were 
most frequently listed as problems. Morrison (74) described efforts of 
community junior colleges to remove unnecessary hurdles between high 
school and junior college in an attempt to develop a smooth transition 
and insisted that articulation between the two programs is a relatively 
simple matter. 

Dudley (34) described the Advanced Placement Program as imaginative 
and as a new direction in educational growth, and Keller (62) traced its 
history. Others (12, 18, 38, 119) described the functioning of advanced 
placement programs in specific secondary schools. 


Staff Utilization 


\ significant development was increased interest and experimental ac- 
tivity in utilization of the secondary-school staff. Momentum was provided 
by the formation of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals’ Commission on the Experimental Study of the Utilization of the 
Staff in the Secondary School, financed by the Ford Foundation. 

Trump (115) formulated 10 basic questions about staff utilization, 
which should engage the attention of educational groups, agencies, and 
schools faced with the problem of inadequate professional staff. The same 
writer also summarized staff utilization studies apropos of (a) television 
education, (b) student grouping, (c) teaching assistants, (d) assignment 
of staff and scheduling, and (e) curricular revision, evaluation, and in- 
service growth. Trump’s description of the San Angelo, Texas, schools 
included interesting approaches to better staff utilization through the use 
of teaching consultants, flexible scheduling, year-round use of functionally 
designed school buildings, and the development of distinct levels of in- 
struction throughout the school. In the same report, Trump called atten- 
tion to a national program in the use of television in the public schools 
in eight major cities, two counties, and three states. 

Mitchell (72) reported specific advantages demonstrated by an experi- 
ment in closed-circuit television in the Evanston, Illinois, Township High 
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School, and he noted utilization of a team approach to teaching, distribu- 
tion of the talents of good teachers, and improvement of in-service prep- 
aration of teachers as positive contributions. Brock, Jarecke, and Yost (16) 
described a controlled experiment in which bus drivers served as teacher 
assistants in driver education. A state-wide approach to the study of 
effects of utilization of junior high-school evaluative criteria and core pro- 
grams was analyzed by Wyatt, Ball, and Winget (124). 

Gaffney (43) contended that schools should undertake a structural re- 
organization permitting the formation of teaching teams composed of a 
leader, career teachers, subject specialists, several young, inexperienced 
teachers, and members of the community who are capable of contributing 
effectively. 

Trump (114) listed needed staff utilization studies under the following 
headings: (a) utilization of teaching assistants working with professionally 
competent teachers, (b) reorganization of administrative patterns, (c) 
recognition of student responsibility for learning, (d) analysis of teacher 
roles and competencies, (e) utilization of material aids to instruction, (f) 
utilization of physical plant, (g) staff utilization through curriculum revi- 
sion, and (h) interesting able young people in teaching. 

Reporting for the National Commission on the Experimental Study of 
the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School, Trump (113), 
prompted by the teacher shortage, saw the future secondary school as 
organized around large-group instruction, individual study, and small- 
group discussion. Such organization would call for fewer professional 
staff members, who, however, would presumably earn higher salaries. 
Park (87) reported on the Bay City experiment designed to free pro- 
fessional teachers from the many “non-essential” tasks which occupy 60 
percent of their time. 


Staff Problems 


Effort increased to improve personnel policies. The relationship be- 
tween development of sound policies affecting the welfare of teachers 
and the available teacher supply was recognized by the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards (82) at its 
1957 national convention. 


The Secondary-School Principalship 


The movement to professionalize the secondary-school principalship 
progressed. Morrison (75) investigated processes of selection, chiefly in 
Ohio. White (120) examined bases for systematic recruitment and selec- 
tion and recommended a procedure. Peterson (89) sought a relationship 
between an administrator’s performance on one or all of six tests and 
evaluation of his performance as measured by an evaluation instrument. 
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Manney (68) concluded that junior high-school principals are not well 
prepared, that certification requirements in most states are not high 
enough to affect their preparation significantly, and that more attention 
should be given to personal characteristics in preservice programs. Seay 
(99), reporting on the Kellogg-sponsored Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration, saw the preservice program of the future as a 
broad, basic program postponing more technical courses, and the in-service 
program as emphasizing research problems and functional activities for 
inadequately prepared administrators. 

Development of certification requirements for administrators was traced 
by Howsam and Morphet (57, 58), who found two-thirds of the states to 
require a master’s degree for certification as a secondary-school principal 
in 1957. They formulated 21 recommendations for development of certi- 
ficate programs for administrators. 

McAbee (65), studying principals in Oregon, concluded that the most 
important function of the secondary-school principalship was supervision 
and instructional improvement, whereas an important New York State 
study (29) defined the‘secondary-school principalship as a high-level pro- 
fessional position in the school’s organization, with the chief responsi- 
bilities for improving the educational program, selecting and developing 
personnel, working with the community, and managing the school. 

Clarke (24) identified critical requirements for the principalship as 
viewed by New York City teachers. Shaffer (101) studied the role of the 
principal as supervisor of instruction and discovered that routine man- 
agement duties often prevent discharge of this responsibility. Holden (56) 
revealed that teachers and principals differ significantly in their concep- 
tions of the principal’s role. Cooper (27), using the critical incident tech- 
nique developed by Flanagan and others, found the principal least effective 
in the area of professional standards of conduct and in leadership. 

Wiles and Grobman (121) contended that a school evolves the most 
productive learning situation under democratic leadership and maintained 
that a close relationship exists between actions classified as democratic 
and those considered best practice. A review of a study by Sharma (1) 
indicated that teachers want to assume responsibility for instruction, de- 
sire more autonomy for their individual schools, and point out how prac- 
tices fall short of what they desire themselves. Teachers with more-than- 
average academic preparation tend to be more critical of administrative 
leadership than the teacher with average preparation. 

Healy (54), exploring leadership techniques, found that half the re- 
sponding principals had never used 13 of the techniques about which 
they were questioned. Moyer (77) investigated the kind of leadership 
teachers desire. Moser (76) identified leadership styles of school admin- 
istrators, analyzing the leadership expectations which principals and 
superintendents have of one another. 

New York secondary-school teachers, according to Clark (22), re- 
garded the principal’s relationships with teachers as the most important 
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area of his responsibility. Alpren (3) found secondary-school teachers 
better able to describe the behavior of their princpals than the principals 
themselves. Waite (118), examining personal characteristics, discovered 
apparent inherent latent conflict in teacher-principal relationship and 
concluded that group loyalty is not automatically accorded to the official 
leader but must be earned before he can operate effectively in the 
capacity of leader. 

Schultze (96) explored communication between administrators and 
teachers. McCleary (66), studying the relationship of interpersonal in- 
fluence within a school staff to communication, found interpersonal re- 
lationships of staff members affected the operation of the school in many 
important ways. Goodwin (47) attempted to discover differences between 
the frequency of teacher activities in schools having relatively democratic 
principals and those having relatively authoritarian principals. Seltzer 
(100) analyzed human relations in secondary-school administration 
through a study of 50 episodes in administrative practice. 

Lillard (63) explored the duties and responsibilities of the assistant 
principal. He found a need for clearer definition of the position. He 
recommended that assistant principals have the same professional train- 
ing as principals and be relieved of teaching responsibilities in schools 
with enrollments of 700 or more. Bolden (13) studied the assistant 
principalship in 11 selected American cities. Brandes (15) and Jarrett 
(59) both saw need for clarifying the role, duties, and responsibilities 
of the subordinate secondary-school administrator. 


Teacher Supply 


The educational potential of the American secondary school is heavily 
dependent upon the sources of supply of competent teachers and other 
professional personnel. The National Education Association (86) reported 
in 1959 that one-fourth of those qualifying for teaching certificates did 
not enter the teaching profession and estimated that the teacher shortage 
by September of that year would be 135,000. The imbalance resulting 
from fulfilling the needs of elementary schools to a less degree than those 
of secondary schools was expected to increase; there was some prospect 
that more high-school teachers would be available in the fields of greatest 
shortage. This same report gave the number of new secondary-school 
teachers in 1959 as 78,220—more than 13 percent increase over 1958, 
but a decrease of 10 percent from 1950. Fewer teachers were prepared 
in every major subject area in 1959 than in 1950, except in art and mathe- 
matics, but most encouraging were the increases over 1958 in mathematics, 
science, and foreign-langauge teachers of 37 percent, 28 percent, and 23 
percent, respectively. 

4 similar study by the National Education Association (84) in 1957 
defined “demand”: (a) a number of new teachers equal to the total 
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number who quit at the end of the preceding year, (b) new teachers to 
relieve overcrowded classrooms, (c) new teachers to meet increased 
enrollment, (d) new teachers to offer essential instruction and educa- 
tional services not now provided, and (e) new teachers to replace the 
least competent. 

Harper (51), attempting to determine why certified teachers do not 
enter the profession, found no relevant difference in traits among those 
who taught and those who did not teach after graduation. Derthick (32) 
and Harris (52) studied factors which caused teachers to leave the pro- 
fession in 1957. Both listed as leading factors economic conditions, work- 
ing conditions, and dissatisfaction with teaching; incompetent adminis- 
trators and inadequate school boards were also mentioned as causes of 
teachers’ leaving the profession. 

The U.S. Office of Education (117) reported efforts to increase the 
teacher supply: (a) action to raise salaries, (b) scholarships, (c) re- 
cruitment of former teachers, (d) special training programs, (e) issuance 
of temporary teaching certificates, (f) use of teachers’ aides, and (g) use 
of audio-visual aids, including television. 


Qualifications for Admission to Teaching 


Encouraging for improvement of teaching and the quality of education 
in general was the persistent movement toward professionalization. Schloss 
and Hobson (95) observed that, for regular high-school certificates, 44 
states required the bachelor’s degree, three states required the master’s 
degree or its equivalent, and one state required two years of college. 
Forty-one states also required the recommendation of the college or em- 
ployer. The same study called attention to the sobering fact that 92,300 
full-time teachers were teaching on substandard certificates—an increase 
of 0.9 percent over the number of teachers having substandard certificates 
in the fall of 1957. 

The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards (81) reported that universities, general colleges, and teachers 
colleges, in that order, produced the most 1958 graduates certified to 
teach in secondary schools; 63.3 percent of all persons certificated at 
the secondary-school level came from institutions accredited by NCATE. 
The U.S. Office of Education (117) reported in 1959 that 44 percent 
of the nation’s secondary-school teachers held the master’s degree and 
that the number is increasing. 

Qualification for teaching in the junior high school was a subject un- 
der keen discussion, but there was little evidence to indicate that any sub- 
stantial number of teacher “preparatory institutions prepare teachers” 
specifically for work at this level (2). Harvey (53) pointed out weak- 


nesses in the educational preparation of those who teach in junior high 
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Problems and Deficiencies of Beginning Teachers 


Employment of teachers with substandard certificates added to prob- 
lems faced by school administrators at both elementary and secondary 
levels. 

Scheller (94) found that new teachers believed their induction could 
have been more adequate, that they received most help from other 
teachers, and that control and motivation of pupils and providing for 
individual differences gave them most difficulty. Their greatest weakness 
was failure to provide a stimulating atmosphere in the classroom. Schwarz 
(98) discovered that beginning teachers’ problems fell mostly into the 
areas of (a) human relations, (b) self-adjustment, and (c) desire for 
more teaching skill, in that order. 

Cross (31), analyzing difficulties and effectiveness of beginning 
teachers who taught both in and out of their fields of preparation, con- 
cluded that problems were increased when they taught out of their fields 
of preparation and that beginning teachers are required to teach too many 
different combinations of subjects. 

Several studies were conducted relative to programs and procedures 
for orientation of new teachers. Strickland (106) found that most super- 
intendents. and new teachers believed orientation programs necessary, 
but only 37 percent of Ohio schools provided such programs. Major 
program weaknesses were (a) lack of organization in small schools, (b) 
lack of consultation with teachers, and (c) failure to provide early 
assistance. 

Elliott (37) reported that both administrators and teachers of St. 
Louis listed maintenance of good discipline and adjustment to school 
routine and policies as major problems. Chalquist (20) examined orienta- 
tign procedures in large city school systems and made 14 conclusions and 
recommendations. Ferguson and Rouse (39) analyzed principal-teacher 
relations in the orientation program in Atlantic City. 

The U.S. Office of Education (70) reported that secondary-school 
beginning teachers were more likely to leave teaching during the first 
five years than elementary-school beginning teachers and that teachers 
of nonacademic subjects were most likely to leave within five years. Gaum- 
nitz (44) believed it highly important that beginning junior high-school 
teachers not be assigned greater than normal duties. 


Employment Conditions 


As the profession acquired increased status in a market characterized 
by continued shortage, more attention was paid to job conditions. The 
Research Division of the National Education Association (85) reported 
that the average salary of instructional staff increased from $2846 in 
1948-49 to $4935 in 1958-59, an increase of 4 to 5 percent over the pre- 
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ceding year and an increase of 73 percent during the 10-year period. 
The average salary of classroom teachers in 1958-59 was $4775, $160 
less than the figure for total instructional staff. The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion (117) reported that 51 percent of public secondary-school teachers 
are women, the proportion of men having increased slightly in recent 
years. 

Shaw (103) found that men teachers were more likely to receive ad- 
ditional compensation for activity assignments than women teachers and 
that excesses and inequalities in load may have been due to inability, 
unwillingness, or reluctance of schools to acquire an adequate staff. 

Clark (23) compared various formulas for calculating teaching load, 
concluded that all possessed weaknesses, and believed the most successful 
formula to be one in which allowances for various factors are agreed upon 
by local teachers. 

The most controversial issue with regard to employment conditions 
was merit pay or rating in relation to salary earned. A comprehensive 
account of merit rating appeared in the Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals (78). The Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion (83) devoted an issue to the problem of merit pay. Tompkins and 
Roe (112) summarized the pros and cons of merit rating plans. 

McKinley’s questionnaire study (67) found 20 percent of 140 systems 
using merit pay plans of five different types. He urged teachers’ partici- 
pation in planning and evaluation. Peterson (88) suggested creation of 
two merit salary schedules, one for “satisfactory teachers” and the other 
for “outstanding teachers.” He indicated that most teachers would favor 
a merit plan once they were assured a decent standard of living. Ralston 
(92) found that 97 percent of 151 teachers in 20 states believed that 
an identifiable difference in teaching ability exists and that teachers 
as a group, or teachers with administrators, could identify it. 


Problems of Staff Morale 


A New York State study (28) produced a scorecard for appraising 
administrative morale. Distinct differences were found in the perceptions 
of administrators concerning the various factors causing low and high 
morale in schools. Barry (10), studying morale among administrative 
staffs, was able to relate high morale to specific factors. 

Bowman (14) found both agreement and disagreement between teachers’ 
and administrators’ opinions on personnel administration practices. 
Silverman (104), reporting a survey among New York City teachers 
to discover the personal characteristics and daily activities of principals 
which might affect teacher morale, discovered concern with need to achieve 
security and indicated that a principal’s personality and personal rela- 
tions had more effect on teacher morale than his professional qualifica- 
tions and other personal characteristics. Linder (64) identified 20 factors 
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leading to poor morale, 10 from the viewpoint of the teacher and 10 
from that of the principal. Basic to all 20 was the lack of appreciation 
of the difficulties of one anothers’ jobs by teachers and principals. 

August (7), comparing administrators’ beliefs concerning job expecta- 
tions of experienced teachers with expectations reported by the teachers 
themselves, concluded that superintendents are more concerned with costs 
than with teaching, whereas teachers are much more concerned with pro- 
fessional matters than with finances of the school. Factors influencing the 
work of teachers in Virginia were pursued by Morford (73), who found 
that heavy teaching loads, no free periods, and excessive nonprofessional 
or clerical chores contributed substantially to low morale. 

Dunn (36) ascertained that major reasons for teachers’ leaving the pro- 
fession, except for homemaking, were poor tenure provisions and inade- 
quate salaries. A Texas study (109) described major reasons as: (a) 
inadequate salary, (b) inadequate increments, (c) excessively heavy teach- 
ing load, (d) too many meetings, and (e) too much out-of-class work. 
Chandler (21) concluded that, although salary is an important matter, 
high morale results from a multitude of interrelated variables. 


Qualities of the Effective Teacher 


The 1940 summary by Barr (8) of approaches of 138 investigations 
related to the prediction of “teaching efficiency” is yet apropos. Fulker- 
son (42) reviewed research dealing with teacher characteristics, com- 
petencies, and effectiveness. 

Johnson (60) listed steps to develop an experimental technique for the 
prediction of teacher effectiveness. Barr (9) isolated problems associated 
with the measurement and prediction of teacher success. Goldin (46), 
using the critical-incident method, analyzed behaviors related to effective 
teaching and reported 102 critical requirements, of which those behaviors 
relating to classroom instruction and individual attention to pupils and 
guidance were most numerous. 

Dugan (35) investigated some selected personal factors in effective teach- 
ing by means of a questionnaire validated to measure egocentricity and 
mental objectivity of the teacher. Critical elements in teacher effectiveness 
were studied by Pisaro (90). Suggs (107), examining persistent problems 
of teachers, detected four major factors related to prevention or solution 
of isolated problems: (a) community attitudes and resources, (b) ad- 
ministrative practices and procedures, (c) preparatory programs for 
teachers, and (d) teacher attitudes. 

Grifith (49) compared dismissed and reappointed teachers. He ascer- 
tained that the major factor in dismissal was inability to control pupils 
and found teachers more likely to be dismissed in small schools. Ad- 
ministrators tended to avoid making clear-cut suggestions to teachers in 
danger of dismissal and distinguished dismissed from reappointed 
teachers in an over-all sense better than in terms of specific characteristics. 
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Problems for Further Study: Needed Approaches 


The current widespread concern for improvement of secondary-school 
programs is not likely to subside. The matter of improved articulation, 
particularly between schools and colleges, should receive close attention, 
and expected changes in the high-school curriculum and services should 
be accompanied by corresponding changes at higher levels. Responsibility 
of colleges and universities should be reflected in experimental activity 
by them aimed at program improvement. 

Staff utilization studies should be aimed jointly at further professionali- 
zation of teaching and more careful definition of the instructional respon- 
sibility of the school. Efforts at improved staff utilization involving such 
aids as television instruction should not be allowed to perpetuate un- 
justifiably small high schools. 

A bold approach is required if a significant breakthrough is to occur 
in organization, and careful study should be made of those systems which 
are experimenting with “levels,” or “rail” programs, and other approaches 
which show promise. Experimentation is needed in the developing of 
organizational patterns in junior and senior high schools which will facili- 
tate and expedite the evolution of challenging programs, instructional pro- 
cedures, and pupil services. 

The contribution of the educational specialist to the secondary-school 
program needs additional study, and further research is needed relating 
to the professional and nonprofessional responsibilities of the teacher. 
Teachers are not likely to acquire the professional prestige and status en- 
joyed by members of other professions until such time as their efforts 


can be devoted almost exclusively to tasks which utilize their professional 
competency. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Needed Research 
HENRY R. ANGELINO 


r 

| MATERIALS of the preceding chapters point up the ever-present need 
for both quantitative and qualitative research in education. Many current 
articles are merely descriptive and informational. The number of hard- 
core research projects is small. 

All aspects of the adolescent—his characteristics, development, behavior, 
and education—need careful and thorough analysis. But the emphasis 
should shift to correspond with the rapid changes in our society. In 
general, we know too little about the adolescent himself—what he thinks, 
why he behaves as he does, and why his peers so often exert more influence 
over him than his parents or other adults. In the social and emotional 
aspects of his development we are even further behind; much of our 
information is out of date. We are in need of a sound theoretical frame- 
work of adolescent development. 

The adolescent as a phenomenon is not peculiarly American. European 
countries and many other nations, particularly those which are rapidly 
becoming industrialized and urbanized, are experiencing problems similar 
to those we deal with. A major task is to determine what to do with the 
ever-increasing number of adolescents. The global explosion of population 
presents many problems, some of which were previously nonexistent. 

In the educational sphere we see that one of our major tasks is to 
motivate these youngsters, particularly the more able, to continue their 
education beyond high school. At long last, thanks to scientific rivalry 
with Russia, adequate education of the academically talented has com- 
manded thought and action. But we are not all in agreement as to the best 
ways to educate rapid learners or to motivate them to fulfill their capac- 
ities. Underachievement is a persistent phenomenon. 

Concurrent with this problem is the greater one of who shall teach 
them. Shall it be a specially prepared person, or the regular classroom 
teacher? Is the regular classroom teacher qualified and capable to teach 
the gifted? The numerous published papers about the gifted have barely 
gone into the question of preparation of teachers. They have been too 
concerned with methods and techniques to deal with that really important 
factor, the teacher himself. Much discussion of the values of enrichment 
has been hortatory and unsupported by experimentation. Does this paucity 
of information on who shall teach the gifted result from an assumption 
that the current crop of teachers, without special training, is capable of 
doing the job? Rather, does not teaching the gifted require knowledge 
and skills beyond those learned in current teacher-training programs? 
And do we not have “special education,” backed by state aid, all over the 
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country, for teachers of the physically and mentally handicapped, while 
“special education” for teachers of the gifted is virtually unheard of? 
Here is an area wherein researchers can spend their time most profitably. 

The persistent demands for the comprehensive (dual-purpose) high 
school, with both general and vocational programs, need study and evalua- 
tion. Can the comprehensive high school provide the best form of educa- 
tion for our youth? If so, how best may this be effected? 

In the area of curriculum and instruction a number of matters require 
attention. Instruction procedures, not only for the gifted, but for all youth, 
need more research. Grouping and other instructional procedures should 
be investigated by means of more sophisticated experimental designs. 
Audio-visual instruction, especially television, must be studied more pre- 
cisely, as many facets of television instruction have a bearing on the 
over-all problem of teaching and learning. Curriculum content and organi- 
zation in all areas would benefit by more research. At the national level, 
more concern should be shown for the changes and shifts in enrollments 
taking place in the subject areas and in the specific courses. Except in 
mathematics and science, little pertinent investigation has been accom- 
plished. 

Is the core program adequate? One contributor maintains that there 
is considerable discrepancy between the attention given the core program 
in the literature and its actual growth in the schools. Why? Little ex- 
perimental research is being reported in the social studies. Is this because 
it is too difficult, or because there is little interest? 

There are few carefully conceived studies of nonclass experience. 
How much nonclass experience is desirable? The claimed values of such 
activities ought to be validated experimentally. How many students do 
not engage in these activities and why? What about costs? Time is ripe 
for a reappraisal of the relationship between nonclass activities and the 
more formal curriculum. 

Another problem is that of the proper utilization of staff. Teacher 
responsibility, both professional and nonprofessional, is in need of re- 
appraisal. 

There is need for improving programs at the secondary-school level. 
How may articulation between high school and college best be effected? 
What utilization should be made of community resources, both material 
and human? How important and adequate are extracurricular potentials, 
such as the Joe Berg Foundation (1, 2), in helping solve the gifted stu- 
dent’s problems of depth enrichment in the sciences and humanities? 
Should we have more of this kind of encouragement for nonclass intellec- 
tual activities? 

Education requires many kinds of research. Validating research should 
be fostered. It is necessary that we continuously test current hypotheses, 
as well as seek new ones. In certain areas, experimental research is almost 
nonexistent and should be encouraged. Public-school teachers are capable 
of participating in research projects involving their own classes or the 
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entire school. They can manage, or be taught to manage, sophisticated ex- 
perimental designs as well as anyone else. There is no reason why inferior 
studies should be passed off as research. 

Finally—and this is true for the entire field of education—we need a 
solid, theoretical framework of principles to guide us in research in all 
dimensions: methodology, techniques of instruction, and human behavior. 
Some of the studies reported seem to point to attempts to develop theoreti- 
cal frameworks for our discipline. 
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